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THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS* ..... 


A Highly Successful Convention — Large and Enthusiastic Attendance — Stimulating Meetings — Splendid fellowship . . , 


The seventh annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers of Singing was 
held at the beautiful Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, Dec. 26-29, 1951. 


Despite 


inclement weather, bad traveling conditions and much sickness, an enthusiastic gathering 
of members and guests attended, coming from many sections of the country. This was 
the National Association’s first national meeting held without affiliation with other 
musical organizations, and it proved to be an overwhelming success in every respect. 
During the convention 228 members and guests were registered, representing 27 States, 
District of Columbia and Canada,—in fact, the largest attendance at any National 


Association annual meeting to date. 


The famed NATS spirit of friendly, cooperative 


endeavor and comradeship was in evidence throughout the many scheduled and impromptu 


meetings. 

Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 26 was open 
for the beginning of member and _ non- 
member registration, and for the inspection 
of the formal exhibits of music and record- 
ing apparatus. In the evening, an informal 
reception was held in the expansive Grand 
Ballroom Foyer, wtih members of the 
Chicago Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild acting as hosts. Approximately 85 
registrants attended, and this opening event 
gave ample opportunity for the fraterniza- 
tion of visiting and local members and 
guests amid delightful surroundings. Abun- 
dant refreshments, attractively served, were 
the order of the evening. Mme. Sonia 
Sharnova, president of the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Association, was the charm- 
ing hostess. The first executive committee 
meeting of the convention followed, with 
President Homer G. Mowe in charge. 


DECEMBER 27—CONVENTION OPENS 


Actual convention proceedings began on 
Thursday morning, Dec. 27, when President 
Mowe opened the brief early morning meet- 
ing in the magnificent ballroom of the hotel. 
His initial speech to those present, included 
many significant remarks appropriate to the 
occasion. During the session he also read 
an address by Dr. Rudolph Ganz, President 
of the Chicago Musical College, who was 
prevented, unexpectedly, from attending. 

The first forum—"“The Early Stages of 
Vocal Training’—of the convention took 
place at 9.30 o'clock on the same morning. 
Bernard Taylor of New York City was 
scheduled as chairman, but was prevented 
from being present by undue transportation 
delays. President Mowe, in his usual efficient 
manner, served as temporary chairman. 
This proved to be an intensely interesting 
and productive session, which included the 
following programmed features: 

(a) “Present Condition of Vocal Affairs in 
our High Schools,” by second vice-president 
Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn. Mrs. 
Huls reported on her findings in a Field 
Survey which is currently under way over 
a wide area of the United States. This 


survey is a cross-section evaluation of present 
conditions in vocal music in secondary 
schools (high schools), which Mrs. Huls is 
visiting during a sabbatical year. The 
various phases, regarding which serious con- 
sideration is being given, include posture, 
breath, tone, diction, general musicianship 
and total aesthetic experience. The speaker 
stated that at the present time no percentage 
figures can be given on the foregoing, al- 
though she presented a general picture of her 
investigations to date. There appears great 
variety in the several aspects of her picture, 
including many special points which are un- 
der consideration, such as treatment of the 
mutative voice, influence of popular song 
styles, voice classification, rehearsal vocaliz- 
ing and voice classes. The type of work be- 
ing done with adolescent voices in general 
is in direct proportion to the kind of training 
of the high school choral director, whether 
he be vocally or instrumentally trained, 
and whether or not he has sufficient under- 
standing of the functions and mechanics of 
the voice, at all levels. It is quite apparent 
that the responsibility rests with the voice 
teachers in teacher-training colleges to give 
to the prospective director more realistic 
vocal training. (H. S. H.) 
(b) “Group Training”’—Alfred Spouse, Di- 
rector, Music Department, Board of Educa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Spouse proceeded 
to demonstrate a basic lesson in breathing. 
Exercises and instruction representing the 
first three weeks of class instruction were 
developed in accordance with the program 
that Mr. Spouse himself had been following 
for many years in the high schools of 
Rochester and in the Education Department 
of the Eastman Music School. The first 
lesson dealt with the problem of expansion 
by the use of intercostal muscles; the second. 
had to do with the use of the descending 
scale with syllables, and the third exercise 
introduced was referred to as the most 
important of all vocal exercises, and 
occasioned the use of the staccato syllable 
“ha” sung first on one repeated tone and 
later on octavo arpeggio—object, the dis- 


covery of the action of the diaphragm ai 
of the abdominal wall. The device of t 
falsetto for the male voice was encourigg 
for all tones above the normal midd 
range. Mr. Spouse stated that his conceptio 
of the falsetto was that it allowed comple! 
relaxation of the neck muscles; that it ha 
no value as a singing tone itself and thai th 
continued use of the falsetto in the high: 
register of all male voices would result ; 
a markéd extension of the legitimate maj 
voice into the higher register, and eventual! 
eliminate all signs of a so-called breaj 
The demonstration class used by Mr. Spou 
was furnished by Miss Helen Howe, Dire 
tor of Music for the Chicago public schook 
and was drawn from four high schoo 

(A.S. 
(c) “Individual Training’-—Mme. Gildero 
Scott, Washington, D. C. Mme. Scott gay 
a comprehensive demonstration of her idea 
as to early training of the individual voic 
In speaking of a private lesson to a ney 
student, she stated that the teacher shou! 
begin very simply, using familiar imagen 
but nothing technical. This, on the basi 
that it is what the student can take ani 
absorb that counts, not how much inform: 
tion can be thrown at the pupil, at once 
After the student has sung an_ auditioy 
song or two, faults are evident. Select th 
most glaring and discuss constructivel) 
above all, get cooperation out of the studen 
by making it humorous, and tension wi 
vanish. 


Begin with a simple discussion of postu 
and breathing, and then follow up with: 
few exercises applicable to the chief need 
of the student. Work to make the studen 
enjoy the lesson, but give to him or he 
any aids the teacher can think of, to hel 
the pupil practise alone. If the studen 
feels that something can be accomplishe 
through practising, he or she will do i 
faithfully. Give the student simple objec 
tives and the young singer will then be abk 
to reach them, and will be encouraged 
Mme. Scott confined her demonstration 
during this part of the forum to the indivi 
ual student as subject material. 
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At noontime, a_ general 
held on the Grand Ballroom Balcony. wil 
Walter Allen Stults presiding, and wilh 
Irving Sablosky, music critic of the Chicag\f) lea:|; 
Daily News as the principal guest speake! 
Two other guests also addressed the of 
sembly—Charles Buckley, Chicago Herald 
American, and Richard Eastham, star (fh 
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Spous 
Direc 
stan Countless music teachers and 
schook students are following the lead 
of distinguished musicians— 
Gildero| by utilizing the Revere Recorder! 
ott gas Students learn more quickly 
ner ided when they can compare their 
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ve own early efforts with later 
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r shoul recordings. Errors are easily 
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he basi 
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Il do Outstanding features found in 
le obj no other recorder. Note these Consider these, and all the other 
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indivil lightest-weight and port- low price and you'll 
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(G.GS)M recorder. ‘ where! See and hear the Revere 
con Woe DeLuxe Long-Play Tape Record- 
ny. witfe, EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY — Superb er today! 
nd witf}ton:! quality has won raise of 
leading musicians and critics. REVERE CAMERA Co.® Cuicaco 16 MODEL T-100 Standard, 1-hour 
——— play. With microphone, radio at- 
aa } tachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
kCVer TAPE RECORDER tape), and carrying case. $169.50 
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ECHOES OF EUROPEAN FESTIVALS ....... 


By RUTH DOUGLASS, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Any American musician embarking for Europe anticipates a fresh viewpoint on his 


own work and a reappraisal of accomplishment in his own country. Switzerland, England, 
Edinburgh presented something of special significance to choral conductors this last summer. 


Moral Reamament Chorus 

At Caux, Switzerland, the Moral Re- 
armament Group of Frank Buckmann 
gathers in a beautiful hotel high above 
Montreux. The chorus recruited from 
members of the group, plays an important 
part in the effectiveness of the meetings. 
Dressed in national costumes, these singers 
from many nations make a colorful appear- 
ance and sing under skillful direction with 
such devoted fervor and musical sensitive- 
ness that they arouse immediate admiration. 

The opportunity to attend two rehearsals 
was illuminating. Their faces, so radiant 
in performance, were like the faces of any 
other chorus in the privacy of the prac- 
tice room. The technique of “sharing” 
with each other the difficulties encountered 
seemed to be an application of group 
dynamics, as singer after singer spoke to 
offer suggestions for the improvement of 
the general performance. Each one cared 
trenmendously and wanted the chorus to 
make its maximum contribution to the 
cause as a whole. 

One can regret that this chorus of able 
musicians confines itself almost exclusively 
to music written for the movement: propa- 
ganda music. 


Westminster Abbey 

The choir at Westminster Abbey was a 
summer group recruited from several choir 
schools. It was meticulously trained and 
reflected the best in English cathedral tra- 
dition. Here were no “hooty” boy sopranos. 
The tone production was one of ease. The 
entrances gave the effect of complete 
naturalness. Diction was above reproach 
with just the right emphasis upon conso- 
nants. One heard with admiration authori- 
tative Anglican chant in an incomparable 
setting. 


Three Choirs Festival at Worcester 

Many Americans have thrilled to the 
Three Choirs Festival, representing the high 
pinnacle of English choral accomplishment 
This year marked the two hundred twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford. Real- 
ization in this case far exceded expectation, 
as superb choral singing filled the magnifi- 
cent Worcester Cathedral. 

The opening service o nSunday, Septem- 
ber second, gave a festive demonstration 
of mediaeval pageantry in which civil 
authorities of the three cities, wearing wigs 
and gowns and bearing maces, made a 
spectacular entrance, followed by military 


delegations. 
Pair of Sirens by Parry with text by Milton 
was the chief choral contribution of the 
occasion. The three hundred singers under 
the festival conductor, David Willcocks, 
made this a_ revelation of tonal beauty 
and a genuine illumination of a piece of 
great poetry. American conductors looking 
for a short work of real value would 
profit from investigating this, which is pub- 
lished by Novello. It is in eight parts and 
needs a large and capable chorus. 

Six hours of rehearsals on Monday, Sep- 
tember third, were a further revelation. 
Vaughan Williams was there, looking feeble 
but alert, to hear the rehearsal of his 
Sancta Civitas. Herbert Howells was there 
to conduct his Hymnus Paradisi, a work 
of subtle charm. Julius Harrison was there 
to make suggestions for the performance 
of his Mass in C. Gerald Finzi was there 
for the rehearsal of his Z/ntimations of 
Immortality. addition to these, the 
chorus also sang Elgar’s The Kingdom and 
much of the Dream of Gerontius, not to 
mention the Stabat Mater of Palestrina! 
When they concluded the first session at 
one o'clock (they had begun at ten), there 
was no sign of fatigue. When they resumed 
at two, they were fresh, and they still 
sounded so at five. 

One platitudinous conclusion emerged 
from these six hours: The conductor does 
affect a chorus! Under David Willcocks, 
the vital master of music at the Worcester 
Cathedral, the chorus had a beauty of tone 
and a quality of focused and sustained 
interest which were lacking when Meredith 
Davies (his associate from another cathe- 
dral) took over. Mr. Davies resorted to 
sarcasm and scolding in an effort to ani- 
mate the Stabat Mater of Palestrina. One 
felt a sense of resentment in the chorus. 
Even the excellent final performance of 
The Kingdom under Dr. Herbert Sumison. 
representing the third cathedral, lacked the 
tonal sensitiveness revealed in the /ntima- 
tions of Immortality which Mr. Willcocks 
conducted. 

The soloists: Isobel Baillie, Glady Ripley, 
Ena Mitchell, Grace Bodey, William Her- 
bert, Harold Williams, Richard Lewis, Eric 
Greene were all very good indeed. They 
were not in any way superior to dozens 
of singers in this country. Ena Mitchell 
questioned, “Do you have oratorio in the 
United States?” 


The extremely effective Blest, 


The obvious lesson of the Three Choir 
Festival was this: A great chorus in ; 
great setting with a great tradition unde 
a_ skilled conductor can really recreat 
great music. 


Edinburgh 

So much about the Edinburgh Festiva 
has appeared in our own press that it i 
superfluous to reiterate. For this listener 
however, Don Giovanni failed to meet ex 
pectations, perhaps because anticipation oj 
the Glyndebourne company has been 
keen. It was well done, of course, with ; 
special sense of communication in the small 
intimate King’s Theatre, but it was not thei 
phenomenon we had expected. 

After all, music, eloquently perform: 
speaks in the same way in every geo— 
graphical location. Singing at its best know 
no national boundaries. Great talent the 
good taste and sound musicianship tran 


scend locality. The privilege of Europea, 
stimulation should bring results in highe 
endeavor to realize greater perfection af). 
home. 


Ww 


Bill 


SACRED SONG 

One of the most successful features on th: 
recent Chicago convention agenda was thal 
of the forum devoted to the field of sacred 
song. 


lace 


25-26. 


ak 


Adolph 


Barlan. 


Although it is not always realized, the ia be 
music of the church is something that is, of th. ) 
should be, very close to the heart of the sing fj, 
ing teachers’ profession. The average studiop 
contains, among its students and advanced, 
singers, young people who are serving thf, ~~ 
cause of sacred music, either in solo of i pe 
choral capacity. The responsibility resting) alan 
upon the shoulders of the vocal teacher ij ms A.M 
great, for the young singer needs and def) ¥8'" 
pends upon this guidance in preparation of Dr V 
solo material for church performance. Fref) 
quently the pressure of attention on sacre(py (M2: 
music is superseded by that placed on secu: Ino. | 
lar material. McHu 

Also, it is a well known fact that there igs Pe": 
not an over-abundance of fine, spiritual solff!:30 4 
material available these days, and therefor 2:30 
the need for careful selection on the parf3y p 4 
of the teacher becomes not only a challenge. WPA 
but an actual necessity. It may be that it Hob ‘ 
some way the National Association can giv¢ Dr. W 
through its functioning, some aid to the ins 
composer (and even to the publisher) b) — 
tangible encouragement of the composer 
product, and by making it known that vé Bak - 
are setting up some standard of qualit[?-M. | 
through a more mature knowledge of the P. \ 
subject and by our carefulness in making Ever 


selections for public use by our singers. 
(Continued on page 15) 
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EGIONAL 


NEW S 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


FROM ALL 


OVER 


THE COUNTRY 


February 26 

9 A.M. NATS Regional business meeting. 

9:30 A.M. NATS-MTNA Vocal General 
Session—Dr. H. Grady Harlan, chairman. 
Paper—‘Aims of Student Recitals with 
Respect to Performance and Repertoire.” 
E. C. Toren, Northwestern University. 
Group of songs, William Hargrave, bari- 
tone. Paper—“The Opera Workship in 
the Curriculum of American Colleges and 
Universities.” Roger H. Johnson, Parsons, 
Kansas. Opera demonstration by work- 
shop students of North Texas State Col- 
legs—Mary McCormick, director. Paper 
—"Choral Music in the Curriculum of 
American Colleges and Universities.” Dr. 
Robert Taylor, Emporia, Kansas. 

11:15 A.M. A cappella choir, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Abilene, Texas; Euell 
Porter, director. 


12 Noon. Annual NATS Regional Lunch- 
eon, Dr. Ralph Ewing, San Antonio, 
Texas, chairman. Invocation—Dr. Edwin 
McNeely, Southwestern Baptist Seminary. 
Sing-Song—Shelby Collier, Wayland Col- 
lege. Group of Songs, Barbara Stevenson, 
soprano; duet, Barbara Stevenson, so- 
prano - George Stephens, bass-baritone, 
North Texas State College. Address— 
Dr. Richard De Young, past-president. 
NATS, Chicago, III. 

2 P.M. Forum—‘Methodology of Teaching 
Voice”, Hardin Van Deursen, chairman: 


panel members—Mrs. Allie W. Clark, 
Mrs. Ina P. Curry, Provo, Utah, Mrs. 
Vera Neilson, Houston, Texas, Oklahoma 
City Univ., Walter Groth, Arkansas State 
College, James Carley, NTSTC, Denton, 
Ira Renay Bowles, San Marcos State 
College, Paul T. Klingstedt, Oklahoma 
A. & M., Albert Lukken, Univ. of Tulsa, 
Reinhold Schmidt, Univ. of Kansas. 


:30 P.M. Women’s Choir, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Dr. Wm. E. Jones, di- 
rector. 


4 P.M. Eliminating performance for Three 
high ranking students. 


4:30 P.M. Presentation of $250 award by 
Dr. Walter Allen Stults. 


4:45 P.M. Closing Song: “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds”, led by Dr. J. C. Wray. 


Registrars: Dr. Homer F. Springfield, 
Southern College of Fine Arts; Gabriel 
Fransee, Houston, Texas. 


Registrars for student competition: Murray 
Kendrick, Texas State College for Women, 
Carl E. Duckwall, Del Mar College. 


Auditors for Rate Sheets for competition: 
Dr. Ford Lane, Waxahachie Public 
Schools; Tom C. Hardie, Texas Wesleyan 
College; Dexter Riddle, East Texas Bap- 
tist College; Georgia B. Ellyson, Colorado 
Woman's College. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Southern District meeting of N.A.T.S., December 8, 1951, University of Tennessee. 


Knoxville. 


Left to right, front row: Miss Marian E. Haines, Guy L. Hague and Lynn, Miss Evelyn Messmore, 
Mrs. Nelson Abercrombie, Mrs. O. W. Dynes, Mrs. Bruce Leslie, Miss Charlene Haney, Miss Margaret 


Kesterson. 


Humphreys, Paul Converso, Mabry Holt. 


Middle row: John Carl Tegnell, Louis Nicholas, C. E. § 


pencer, Richard Brothers, Alfred 


Back row: William B. Merrel, Haskell Boyter, Klaus Speer. 
Neumon Leighton, J. Clark Rhodes, Eugene Patton, Donald Wolfort, Jack Houts. 
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undef SOL THEASTERN DISTRICT 
create) A nold E. Putman, regional governor, 
“unno.inces a South Carolina State meeting 
converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
estivali che: uled for March 15. Miss Radiana 
t it iff Pazr or of the Converse music faculty will 
stener Phe tc chairman of this meeting. The Pitts- 
et ex burg: Symphony will be in Spartanburg on 
ion ofthat -vening and it is hoped that tickets will 
en sf be n ade available to NATS members who 
with [wish to stay for the concert. 
small i A regional meeting at the University of 
10t the ort) Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., is in the 
planning stage for April 18 and 19, with 
orm. Mr. joel Carter of the University music 
y geo—faculy serving as chairman. The University 
know excellent accommodations available for 
nt visiting NATS membership. 
> tran 
DISTRICT 
highe } Dr. H. Grady Harlan, governor, reports 
on a large, important and well-planned 
Southwestern Regional-M.T.N.A. convention 
Pill take place at Dallas, Texas, on Feb. 
25-26. The NATS proceedings will take 
5 on thBlace in the Cactus Room of the Hotel 
vas thafAdolphus, under the direction of governor 
> An advance outline of the program fol- 
red, the ws, with a more detailed review appearing 
at 1S. Off) the March-April issue of THE BULLE- 
the sing 
studiog February 25 
vances \.M. NATS student competition (details 
ving thi of registration appear in another column 
solo FF of this issue of THE BULLETIN.) 
) AM. Forum—*“Clinical Teaching of 
ah Singing’; Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, chairman, 
ation off Dr. Walter A. Stults, director of clinic 
ce. Frei and forum. Panel members—Dr. Warner 
= ence Imig, Herrold Headley, Dr. J. C. Wray, 
on ae Jno. K. Long, Carroll Ault, Catherine 
McHugh, Dr. Stella Owsley, Jessie May 
. there i Perry, Eva Turner. 
tual sokpl!:30 M. NATS student competition. 
therefore :30 °.M. Luncheon. 
the NATS student competition. 
hallenge » M. NATS General Session—Henry 
that Hob rt, chairman; research studies by 
can &™E Dr. Warren Angel, Dr. Orville J. Bor- 
cher. Dr. Barrett Stout. 
30 Baylor University a cappella 
that choi: —Robert Hopkins, director. 
f quali P.M. NATS student competition. 
ze of Adjournment. 
n making Ever ng sessions all include attendance 
ingers. at Ovcra at S.M.U., as planned by Dr. 
J. Borchers. 
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the South Pacific Company. 128 members 
and guests sat down to the luncheon. 

The afternoon forum, “The Field of 
Sacred Song,” under the able direction of 
John Thut of Augsburg College, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., proved to be a new and 
exceedingly important feature of the 1951 
convention. In opening this session chairman 
Thut explained that, in accordance with 
the many expressions on the subject of 
sacred song received by the committee in 
charge, the holding of such a forum as this 
would result in a great benefit to the singing 
teacher who is constantly asked to guide the 
student in the preparation of solos to be 
sung in church, as well as the selection of 
such solos as are considered worthwhile 
musically, as well as from a textual stand- 
point. Also, that the committee had a two- 
fold purpose in planning this forum. First, 
for the discussion of pertinent facts and 
theories related to the subject; second, the 
preparation of an extensive list of significant 
and worthwhile sacred songs. 

The first topic was an extremely interest- 
ing dissertation by the Rev. Paul G. Sonnack, 
Assistant Professor of Church History and 
Religion in Augsburg College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., on “The 
Meaning of the Church Seasons.” Among 
many other constructive facts, Rev. Sonnack 
stated that in the course of the past nineteen 
centuries there had developed in the 
Christian Church an atmosphere in which 
the Church uniquely expresses its life, 
through its annual round of Days, Feasts, 
Fasts and Seasons, in which certain out- 
standing facts have found expression, and 
other experiences have borne fruit. This 
annual cycle, in which are commemorated 
certain outstanding historic events in the 
life of the Church, is known as The Church 
Year. The Church Year is divided into two 
parts, the festival and the non-festival, and 
represents a “Chronological confession of 
faith; a moving panorama of the great events 
of salvation; a dramatic exhibition of the 
gospel for the Christian people. It serves to 
interweave religion with the life of the 
people by continually recalling to the 
popular mind the most important events 
upon which our salvation rests, and by con- 
necting them with the vicissitudes of the 
natural and civil year.” 

Rev. Sannock went on to state that the 
Festival Half of the Church Year includes 
the Christmas Cycle, which begins with the 
Advent season. The Festival of Christmas 
is followed closely by the festival and sea- 
son of the Epiphany. Then follows the 
Easter Cycle, preached by the Lenten Season 
which ends in Holy Week. Easter Sunday. 


the beginning of the season called Easter- 
tide, becomes the climax of the Church 
year, and the triumphant joy of the Easter 
Season continues to Ascension Day forty 
days after Easter. Fifty days after Easter 
comes the Cycle of Pentecost. The speaker 
explained that the Non-Festival Half of the 
Church Year, is called either the Season 
after Pentecost or the Trinity Season. In 
the Non-Festival half of its year, the Church 
engages in a period of doctrinal instruction 
and application, and continuing as it does, 
to its close on the Sunday next before 
Advent, completes the yearly cycle. 

(b) The second section of the forum was 
given over to a paper by George Newton. 
Indianapolis, Ind., entitled “Qualifications 
and Shortcomings of Church Soloists.” This 
pertinent subject was treated in able fashion 
by Mr. Newton, who stressed in detail the 
following facts. He stated that he believed 
there is a place for the solo in church. In 
recent years, however, there has been a 
trend toward pure choral singing and away 
from the use of solos and soloists, due to 
the growing desire for more form, liturgical 
services, and also that the training in popular 
choir schools has been almost wholly in the 
direction of the a cappella choir. Then again, 
the shift has been caused in part, by choir 
directors and congregations having dis- 
covered that any group of untrained singers. 
well prepared, can achieve results impossible 
to any individual member of the group. 
Mr. Newton further stated that the average 
of solo material is far inferior to the recent 
advance made in the choral output. The 
purpose of the solo song in public worship 
is to provide an additional prayer . . 
which will enable the worshipper to feel 
more keenly the presence of God or give him 
additional strength for his daily life. In 
the selection of his songs for church singing 
the soloist must guard against the text con- 
sisting of weakly sentimental poetry; like- 
wise, in choosing his repertory, the singer 
must be equipped to select music which 
will enhance, or at least be equal to the 
value of the poem. The speaker continued 
with the thought that a good church singer 
must have sincerity and dramatic imagina- 
tion, so that he will be empowered to move 
the congregation. We, as teachers, must do 
more than show our pupils how to peal out 
gorgeous sounds. The majority of our 
charges sing in church—let us see that they 
do that job well. 

(c) “The Sacred Solo, Its Significant com- 
posers and Trends” was the next subject 
which was discussed in comprehensive detail 
by R. Berton Coffin of Boulder, Colo. He 
stated that after making inquiries of 25 of 
the largest theological seminaries as to the 


sidered worshipful and helpful in the servi 
of the Church, his first reaction was th 
the sacred solo needs more friends amo 
composers, theological seminaries, pisto 
and ministers of music. Although the 4 
sponse in favor of the solo was a weak o 
Mr. Coffin stated he had come to the co 
clusion that this much maligned medium ¢; 
almost take care of itself, and that ir t¢ 
field an almost adequately large repertoj 
of material of high merit exists. 

The sacred song is primarily a part | 
worship and as such the word must 
supreme. Some songs are written as vehic 
for the voice, others are written to expr 
a verbal and musical idea. Therefore, 
stress the selection of sacred repertoi 
which determines in large measure whe 
the voice is used as an end in itself or 
means to a end. . . . Because the full tin 
church musician will usually have a multi 
choir program in which his interest is ce 
tered basically on choral music, and 
cause choir soloists will be heard in solos 
anthems, oratorios, etc., the creative acti) 
ties of the professional church musician w 
almost invariably turn to writing of chor 
music, -not the solo. The sacred solo 
quite a paradox, the speaker continued, for 
must use a single voice in such a mann 
that the voice itself is not the focal point 4 
interest, yet climaxes must be made a 
interest maintained by some element of t 
sing. The sacred solo. with one importal 
melodic line has tended to be homophon 
in nature, with the interest maintained 
the word, melodic line, harmonic an 
rhythmic structure and/or architure of t 
number. 

As to sacred solos most frequently hear 
Mr. Coffin stated that half of the words a 
from the Bible or Prayer Book, with th 
rest evenly distributed on a graded  scaj 
between the Biblical poem and the seni 
mental poem. Also, to maintain interes 
the melody uses lushness, wide skips an 
broad climaxes which may be appropria 
to operatic literature but inconsistent f 
the church. There seems to nothin 
which could be called a continuous ide 
from beginning to end. This is the ol 


trend, and the composers were and are § 


product of other items, and although the 
may have made a heavy contribution | 
church music, this Art, as well as Tim 


marches on. There is now a higher critic 
level on the part of the church congregatiof 


with greater choir loft proficiency wi 
more trained voices, and we are in t 


midst of a tremendous musical mov 


In the good church solo repertoire. mat 
(Continued on page 7) 
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butions are from the ranks of the 
hurc. organists, including such names as 
‘yn, Titcomb, Sowerby, Clokey and 
ob!:. With the church solo music now 
composed, the worshipper will leave 
he hurch with the thought that “some- 
worshipful was said.” The sacred solo 
as special place in worship. We must, 
owe er, be fair to the solo, the singer 
nd xe congregation, and as this opportunity 
be ter used the solo will gain an esteem 
hic’ it deserves. Included in this paper 
as in evaluation of a number of sacred 


The forum was concluded with a fine 
acrei song program participated in by 
elene Hehman, Marilyn Powell, Bernard 
bzo, Claude Beck, Andrew Guthrie, illus- 
rating some of the material included in the 
‘ATS Song List, copy of which is enclosed 
ith this issue. 


Following the forum a well attended 


. and 
in solos 


eeting of the District Officers was held, 
ith second vice-president Helen Steen Huls 


tive acti) 
isician W 


residing. Many important matters per- 
1ining to the regional and local routine of 


of chor 
solo 
ued, for 


e association, were discussed and recom- 
endations set up for submission to the 
xecutive committee and board of director. 


a mann 
al point 
made a 
ent of t 


The evening Forum—*“Choral Singing and 
horal Problems” was held in the Grand 
Ballroom under the stimulating chairman- 
hip of Hardin Van Deursen, Kansas City, 


takes years of singing in a chorus to become 
a good choral singer; further, it requires 
the necessary ingredients of a good ear, a 
good eye and a good rhythmic sense. Many 
times, one or more of these assets are 
lacking. Much time is wasted in learning 
new music because of the singer’s inability to 
read at sight. Today the individual with a 
good singing voice, but lacking reading 
ability, cannot compete with the singer 
who has an inferior singing voice, but has 
that reading ability. A good reader will 
understand the duration of note values, 
and that a distinction must be made between 
measure and note values. When the singer 


Walter Allen Stults, New President of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing. 
photo—Eugene L. Ray, Evanston, Ii 


learns the individual note values, the prob- 
lems of wrong values, failure to hold out 
long notes, tendency to hurry eighth notes 
and to dot equal notes and to theat on 
rest values, will be eliminated. 

Choruses should be put under the guidance 
of vocally prepared conductors. To be an 
effective choral conductor, it takes an in- 
dividual with the capacity for being a good 
teacher. The answer to good singing and 
conducting is good teaching. The average 
voice teachers in our schools are not 
adequately prepared. 

(c) The concluding address of the evening 
was given by Ifor Jones, director of the 
famous Bach Choir at Bethlehem, Pa., the 
subject of which was “Choral Singing To- 
day.” It was a splendid talk. and a few 
excerpts from same are included in this 
review. Dr. Jones spoke feelingly of the 
great aid to a young person’s later musical 
life, if there was in the background an early 


atmosphere out of which good music had 
been absorbed and remembered. 

In speaking of choral organizations, he 
stated this particular member of the musical 
community, the choral group, has both 
ascended to the loftiest heights and de- 
scended to about the cheapest kind of 
exploitation known to man. It has taken 
men and women nearer the Divine Presence 
than many a creed and also, particularly 
over the past fifty years, has suffered 
pathetically. Dr. Jones spoke of his early 
home life in South Wales, wherein choruses 
of Handel and Mendelssohn were rehearsed 
by all, along with folk songs—not sung in 
unison, but in the combined parts. Under 
such circumstances one does not enter the 
Royal Academy of Music as a ‘green horn’. 
This kind of upbringing is also of deep 
concern to the choral conductor. By the 
time the youngster is seated in the con- 
ductor’s choir, he or she is either set for a 
continuance of the earlier background as 
above outlined, or is in a state of con- 
fusion in so far as good music is con- 
cerned. In the latter instance the con- 
ductor must assume responsibility of making 
up for the past or present neglect. 

The speaker added that the Music Busi- 
ness, though radio and now television, has 
done a great deal of harm in its invasion 
of the choral field, excepting, of course the 
concert performances of choral works with 
orchestra which are broadcast or televised. 
Serious choral organizations are being con- 
stantly challenged by the foregoing medium. 
Dr. Jones stated that he is for creating a 
structure in the realm of choral singing which 
will encourage contemporary American com- 
posers to make finer contributions to choral 
literature. There is an over-abundance of 
choral music available. The time is over- 
ripe for a thorough overhauling in our 
thinking about the quality of music we give 
to our choirs and its performers, both sacred 
and secular. He added that our music mak- 
ing must not become static. Such music as 
we conductors make, needs vigor, order, 
patience, unyielding, from all of us. Also 
a capacity to be flexible in our thinking, 
musically and technically. As conductors, 
the speaker asked—how much harmony do 
we know? Harmony has a strong psycho- 
logical effect on the singing group. Its 
strength, its color, its collective meaning, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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import it proved to be a most interesting 
»mophon instructive session. The following 
ntained @Papers, with discussions, brought forth il- 
onic amfuminating information: 
ure of tifa) “Is Choral Experience Essential to the 
‘raining of the Serious Solo Voice Student?” 
ntly hearfpy William B. Heyne of St. Louis, Mo., was 
words agfhe first paper. As this has been reproduced 
_ with tin full in another part of this issue of THE 
ided we will forego further descrip- 
the senifion here. 
n intere@{b) tarry W. Seitz of Detroit, Mich., read 
Skips afin e.ceptionally fine paper on “Problems of 
ppropria#he horal Singer and Conductor.” Mr. 
sistent {eity stated that singing is the most personal 
e nothi)f the Arts. The singer gets intense 
uous idfRatis: ction from the proper use of the 
S the ofMoic. but becomes dissatisfied when the 
and ate Hoic. does not respond properly. Chorus 
ough thing: » is a great medium of personal ex- 
ibution pres. »n and to the conductor it gives a 
as Tim atis’ ing pleasure when he sees his singers 
er oncing these emotions. He said there 
igrcgatlWere »any choruses, however that sing with- 
emotional color whatever, and that 
re in "in c. cs of this kind the conductor is so 
moveme@pfter it fault because he does not demand 
ire. emotional color from the singers 
necessary contrasts. Also, that it 
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all affect the singing of the whole. In clos- 
ing, Dr. Jones stated that a debt of gratitude 
is due those music publishers who courage- 
ously are bringing out better music since 
the war. Also, to be a worthwhile con- 
ductor, we must implement our love of 
music and the desire to share it with others, 
with more effective techniques, less talking 
about it and more hard work on each piece 
we ask our choirs to sing for us. 

The final feature on this forum was the 
rehearsal-demonstration and the splendid 
choral program offered by the Holloran 
Choralists of Evanston, Ill., under the very 
capable direction of John Holloran. This 
group of young singers presented a concert 
of well chosen choral numbers, with con- 
sistently balanced tonal effects, artistic in- 
terpretation and fine diction. 


Friday, December 28 

The entire morning period was consumed 
by a Vocal Clinic under the highly com- 
petent direction of Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
president of the Chicago Chapter of NATS. 
The panel consisted of Vera Curtis. New 
York City, Alexander Grant, Bouler, Colo.. 
Bernard Taylor, New York City and Hadley 
Crawford, Indianola, Iowa. Mr. Taylor 
substituted for Romley Fell of Newark, 
N. J. and Mr. Crawford for Kenneth Wester- 
man of Ann Arbor, Mich., both of these 
gentlemen's absence from the convention 
having been caused by illness. 

As always, this clinic proved to be one 
of the highlights of the convention, and 
drew a large audience. The four young 
singers who took part are to be commended 
for their cooperative attitude, and for their 
obvious eagerness to benefit by the con- 
structive suggestions offered by the mem- 
bers of the panel. As with all our clinics 
of the past few years, the small number of 
participants allowed time for the various 
members of the panel to give an actual 
demonstration lesson to each singer. 

In the case of the first singer, David 
Dempsey, the consensus seemed to be that 
better posture and poise would prove of 
great helpfulness. The second singer, Mrs. 
Gertrude Wapple, revealed a serious problem 
because she is recovering from a _ node 
condition, and is working for vocal restora- 
tion. In her case, it was felt that tensity. 
probably due to nervousness over the un- 
reliability of the voice, caused her to con- 
strict and force her really lovely tonal 
quality. More work on proper breathing and 
less over-tenseness in throat were recom- 
mended. The third singer was Daniel Cobb. 
This young man had been a baritone in his 
earlier years of study, but is now doing tenor 
repertoire. There was some difference of 
opinion, but the majority who heard his 


seemed to feel that he would do better as a 
high baritone. The last singer was Le 
Moyne Hohenstein. In his case, there was 


while Mr. Gerry included resonance trez 
ment in his definition of register. This | 
to some interesting discussion and an ar 


LOS | 


agreement that the voice was ‘too far culate participation from the floor. Pie 
back’, owing to depressed larynx and a Next, Mr. Thomas Noble McBurney ithe stl 
tongue habitually drawn back. Work to free pis plea for vocalization, did not limit tig 1951, 
tongue and ease jaw tension was recom- discussion to mechanically marking ting As thi 
mended; also a better projection of diction. and steps. His explained purpose of pragftion o 
(G.T.) tice was to enable a vocal instrument (was gi 
The afternoon was devoted to the express clear phrases with pure vowels anfgcomin 
“N.A.T.S. Town Meeting”. This session finally led to a concept of artistic freedog The 
was stimulating and well-attended. Richard and a love and understanding of the musiffto Tu 
DeYoung, past president of the National Dr. Frans Hoffman of Los Angeles effhis st 
Association presided in his inimitable plained why he had said one should ‘ng§the c 
fashion, welcomed the discussion of these vocalize”. By this he did not exclu splend 
controversial subjects and pointed out that Vowel exercises but rather put the emphaggand 
this was the first time such a forum dis- ©n the meaning and clarity of the vowelf# Dr. 
cussion had been presented at a National He believed that consonants strengthened thi of « | 
Convention. The extreme interest and ques- UuSe Of vowels, brought the thought in singfhe he 
tions from the floor, put to the speakers ing nearer to the utterance of speech. Ey that 1 
after their presentations, showed sharp in- e¢rcises from songs first from the  vocd§ Libra 
quisitive attendance and complete accord standpoint and then from the standpoint q@to inc 
with the aims and purposes expressed by Meaning seem good to him, and he recong biblio 
Mr. DeYoung. His warning that heated mended doing a phrase at the end of a song The 
tempers would not be in good form was With many repetitions—taking the last pag Dr. ‘ 
unnecessary. of the phrase eight or ten times then addingy ment 
Mr. Coffin and Mr. Gerry presented their ® bit of the earlier portion and repeating close! 
viewpoints on two or three register treat- until the whole phrase had been sung cigh mt 
ment and understanding of voice-training © ten times thus repeating the end of @ equip 
with considerable historical data and _ ref- ‘oS 
erence material. Mr. Coffin demonstrated ‘!7© of the piece of music seems to shring§ sity ; 
“toy “thin with practice, but the mind grows that Very ! 
with a young man and a girl pupil and bigger.” = 
seemed to document academically rather And he said “Mr. McBurney and | wil an 
than emotionally his side of the question. 4 up in the same station—you will see! tet 
Mr. Gerry referred to the two-register ap- Mr. DeYoung spoke of the attributeg “"'“' 
proach as arising only from the Castrati given in the “Singing For Money” for : ote 
and their obvious lack of the mature de- Successful singer, in his discussion of populai select 
velopment, again documenting much of his Singing. The only difference he could fin and : 
material as far back as the thirteenth in this field from our own “legitimate” field & the 
century. The aims of the two speakers were Wa@S a caution to hold one mood thruout ; nt 
synonymous but Mr. Coffin seemed to base ‘une. He explained the “female basses” whi — 
the argument on two fundamental functions ®f¢ never allowed to sing above c (octav¢ 
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CHAPTER NOTES. . 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing met at 
the studio of Tudor Williams November 4, 
1951, with nearly forty members present. 
As this was the first meeting since the elec- 
tion of officers, President William Vennard 
was given a rousing round of applause wel- 
coming him to his new position. 

The membership is exceedingly grateful 
to Tudor Williams for offering the use of 
his studio for the chapter’s meetings during 
the coming year. Its central location and 
splendid facilities satisfy every requirement 
and will supply a great need. 

Dr. Horatio Cogswell distributed copies 
of a bibliography of books on singing which 
he had carefully compiled, and suggested 
that the chapter members request the Public 
Library to increase their selection of books 
to include the best authorities noted in this 
bibliography. 

The guest-speaker of the afternoon was 
Dr. Milton Metfessel, now of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at USC, who worked 
closely with the famous Carl Seashore at 
the University of Iowa in developing the 
equipment to measure accurately and ob- 
jectively the rate and extent, both of inten- 
sity and pitch, of the vibrato. Following a 
very instructive talk Dr. Metfessel responded 
to questions from the membership. 

The musical treat of the afternoon was 
provided by Marvin Hayes, bass, past At- 
water Kent winner, who displayed fine train- 
ing and excellent artistry in singing three 
selections from Brahm’s “Zigeuner Lieder” 
and two songs by Vaughn Williams: “Bright 
is the Ring of Words”, and “The Roadside 
Fire’. Mr. Berry supplied virile, clean and 
sympathetic accompaniments. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

A meeting of the San Francisco Chapter 
of N.A.T.S. was held at the studio of its 
Vice President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, in Oak- 
land, on November 11th. 

The meeting was turned over to the mem- 
bers for a discussion of the program for 
1952. and a profitable exchange of ideas 
ensued. 

El:zabeth Wills gave a report on the Sum- 
mer Workshop at Boulder, Colorado. Dr. 
Paul J. Moses was present as guest, and 
told of his recent visit with our former 
Presivent, Richard De Young, and other 
N.A 1S. officers, in Chicago and New York. 


O* cers for 1952 were elected as follows: 
Presijent Irma Randolph 


Vice President .................c.s000 Mynard Jones 
Juanita Tennyson 
Elizabeth Wills 


J. Henry Welton, 

Pascal Monk, Everett Foster 

The next meeting is scheduled for Febru- 
ary 3, 1952. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 

A most inspiring meeting held in Greens- 
boro, N. C. on Nov. 9 featured a vocal clinic 
and choral demonstration. The fine type of 
songs and the musicianship of the singers 
was very gratifying. The suggestions from 
the panel and the audience were of practical 
value to the teachers and singers alike. 

The 60-voice woman’s choir of Greens- 
boro College were excellent "guinea pigs” 
for the four directors, each of whom were 
distinctly of different styles and personalities. 
The addition of this feature to the vocal 
clinic is of definite value. 

At the business meeting, Mrs. Virigia 
Mary Linney of Appalachian State Teachers 
College at Boone, N. C., was elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Discussions were held regarding the sum- 
mer workships in which invitations were ex- 
tended from Appalachian College, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Salem College 
for the workshops to be held at these respec- 
tive places. Mr. Joel Carter invited the 
North Carolina Chapter members to the 
next meeting to be held in the spring at 
Chapel Hill. Plans are already underway 
for this meeting. Mrs. Helen Steen Huls 
and Dr. Alpha Mayfield gave reports on their 
research projects which are of interest to 
all teachers of voice. 

At the evening banquet the Chapter was 
honored by the presence of Second Vice- 
President of the National Association, Mrs. 
Helen Steen Huls, who gave us an insight 
of the Chicago meeting in December and on 
the research work she is conducting of vocal 
work in the High Schools of the United 
States. It would be difficult to single out any 
one member of the North Carolina Chapter 
responsible for the success of the meeting. 
The spirit and enthusiasm of the North 
Carolina Chapter is a fine asset to the future 
development of NATS in the Southeast. 


Detail program follows: 


2:30 P.M. REGISTER. Odell Music Building, 
Greensboro College 
3:00 P.M. VOCAL CLINIC. Dr. Alpha May- 


field, Greensboro College. Chairman. Panel Mem- 
bers: Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn. 
(Teachers College.) Mr. Dan Vornholt, Greenville, 
N. C. (Eastern Carolinas Col.) Mr. Lorne Grant, 
Grant Studios, Greensboro, N. C. Mrs. Nell Starr, 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


4:15 P.M. CHORAL DEMONSTRATION. Mr. 
E. L. Williams, Chairman. Choir Directors: Mr. 
Walter Vassar, Vassar Studios, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mrs. Virginia Wary Linney, Appalachian State, 
Boone, N. C. Mr. Paul Peterson, Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Karl Gilbert, E.C.C., 
Greenville, N. C. Assisted by: The Greensobro Col. 
Glee Club, Mr. E. L. Williams, Director. 

5:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING. 

6:15 P.M. DINNER. West Parlor, Main Build- 


ing. Greetings: Dr. L. L. Gobbel, President, Greens- 
boro College. Dean Gustav Nelson, Dean, School 
of Music. GUEST SPEAKER: Mrs..Helen Steen 
Huls, Second Vice President, N.A.T.S. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 

A delightful and most informative ‘family 
party’ meeting was held in the studios of 
the president, Gertrude Tingley, and the 
Secretary, Mabel Parkes Friswell, Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 2 at 5:30 P.M. Reports of 
the treasurer and secretary were read and 
accepted, and approval expressed of the 
New England Day in October, with the con- 
census of the 40 members present that it 
might well be an annual affair. 

The meeting, which was an entirely free 
discussion of procedures and policies for the 
good of the Chapter was led by Miss Ting- 
ley. The most important was the question 
of the vocal clinic, how best to conduct it, 
time limit, judges comments, etc. The de- 
sirability of a group to act as a clearing 
house for positions for our pupils in churches 
was tabled for further study, and a report 
by Clara Shear on the use of the Fine Arts 
and Music Center Hall for recitals was wel- 
come news to our members. Gertude Erhart 
reported a radio program discussion oppor- 
tunity and was made chairman of the group 
to appear on the program over a Boston 
station in the near future, to tell about our 
organizations, its aims and purposes. 

A delightful social hour with refreshments 
followed the meeting. Miss Tingley urged 
all members to attend the Convention in 
Chicago, if at all possible. 


DENVER CHAPTER 

The Denver Chapter of the National 
Asociation of Teachers of Singing held its 
first meeting of the year in the home of 
Mrs. Jane Eller of Denver, on Nov. 11. 
The program was concerned with “Person- 
ality Factors in the Teaching of Singing.” 
Dr. John Schoolland of the University of 
Colorado and Dr. Harry Moore of Denver 
University, both psychologists. formed the 
panel towards which questions were di- 
rected. Mrs. Katherine Bowman acted as 
master of ceremonies. Many felt this was 
a facet of our teaching which could bear 
further study. Roger Fee, President of the 
Chapter, presided at the meeting. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

The first meeting of the Detroit Chapter 
of the National Asociation of Teachers of 
Singing was a dinner meeting held on Nov. 
3rd, 1951. Business transacted included the 
election of officers as follows: 

President: Cameron McLean, First Vice 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE-To all members of the National Association. . .. . 


1944-1951. What significant dates! Seven short years during 
which N.A.T.S. has grown from a small organization committee— 
breadth of whose vision subsequent developments have ineluctably 
demonstrated—to a roster national in scope and impressive in 
numbers. With members in every state of the Union, Canada and 
Hawaii, enviable professional solidarity is already in evidence. 
Witness the following factors: 


ing proof of N.A.T.S. vitality and influence, there must be no res 
ing on our laurels, so to speak. In this connection, one may con| 
fidently assert that national officials are only too aware of necessity 
for constructive activity in other and, in certain instances, un: 
charted fields. 

It is, of course, a truism that, adequately to finance such en 
deavors, funds must be made available. Inasmuch as our principk 


The 
The se 
Teache 
in atter 


One: We are now listed among “Learned Societies” by one of source of income derives from membership dues, it follows in. — 
the country’s foremost accrediting agencies. evitably that our numbers must be materially added to. To such ung a 
Two: Our Survey Committee is constantly alerted in an endeavor an end, there are in preparation plans for a membership campaign —o 


to anticipate and obviate persistent tendencies national, state and 
metropolitan alike, to saddle teachers of singing with license fees 
political in genesis and proportionately exhorbitant. 

Three N.A.T.S. summer workshops, situated in widely didi- 
vergent localities, provide unexcelled opportunity for members to 


which, stemming from the presidency through the regional gov. 
ernors into the entire association, will invite cooperation of all 
present members. Considered opinion is that, with united effort iy 
such an endeavor, it is not overly optimistic to set a goal of 50) 
additions to our roster by the close of the coming biennium 


revieW 
The 

toric if 

Nation: 


avail themselves of refresher courses in conjunction with the Here, however, let us ever be mindful that the sole basis fog" “! 
facilities made available by foremost universities and colleges, and favorable consideration and eventual election must always be the _ 
Walter 


with the tuitional and living costs reduced to an absolute minimum. 
Four: The BULLETIN, official organ of the Association, under 
the editorship of Leon Carson, compares most favorably, both in 
format and content, wit hany or all similar publication.s 
And, did space permit, one might easily list numerous other 


yardstick of proven ethical standards and demonstrated profes. 
sional capacity. In the National Association there is no place fo 
quantity without quality. So far our Assoication has been singu- 
larly fortunate in its leadership and it is the firm intention of the 
newly elected officials, counting always upon the loyal support 0 


—and 
mittee, 
constru 
the sun 
ahead ¢ 


services, all of which add up to an unusually tangible return on 
an investment of dues surprisingly nominal in amount. 


our common profession, to maintain, to the best of their ability 
the eminently high standards which their several predecessor 


ment 


Moreover, the seventh National Convention—our first inde- have so firmly established. Afte: 
pendent venture, by the way, turned out to be magnificently suc- That you may all enjoy the utmost in health, happiness anifpbelieval 
cessful. prosperity during the year just begun is the fervent wish of yourgplishme 

Now, notwithstanding the fact that these items constitute strik- new president WALTER ALLEN STULTS individt 

minatec 
form o 


REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 5) 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

The Univ. of Tennessee at Knoxville was 
host to the Southern District of the National 
Association meeting on Dec. 8, 1951. John 
Carl Tegnell was chairman. A summary of 
the agenda follows: 

At the morning session a paper “Solo 
Music for Church” was presented by Louis 


cluded the afternoon program. This was a 
lecture-demonstration presented by Haskell 
Boyter, Dir. of Radio Education, Atlanta 
Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga., assisted by 
Kenneth Wright, Director, and _ Phillip 
Thompson of the staff of Station WUOT, 
Univ. of Tennessee. 

At the dinner in Sophronia Strong Hall, 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Vice-president of the 
Univ. of Tennessee, was the guest speaker. 


see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana) fo 
the extension and improvement of music in 
the public schools.” 

Approximately 60 members, guests ani 
students attended. 

Norman Ames (Guest), Knoxville, Tenn 
Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, Ga. Richard D 
Brothers (Guest), Knoxville, Tenn. W 
Paul Converso (Guest), Jefferson City. 
Tenn. Robert Dilworth (Student), Knox- 


associ 


a 


Toler 


The 
beliefs 
frequer 
Petitior 


excepti 


Nicholas, Ass’t. Prof. of Music, George The evening session was taken up with Mrs. Since 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, the forum on “Integration of Choral and (Guest), Nashville, Tenn. Charlene Hane Ss St 


Tenn. Examples were sung by Mr. Nicholas 
and Miss Evelyn Messmore, also of Pea- 
body College. 

At the noon luncheon served in McCord 
Hall, greetings were given by David Van 
Vactor, head of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Univ. of Tennessee, and from J. Oscar 
Miller, Lieutenant Governor, Southern Dis- 
trict. Members and guests were also intro- 
duced. 

The first afternoon session was based on 
the subject “Basic Problems in Singing.” 
with a panel-demonstration led by Guy L. 
Hague, Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Sylva, N. C. Members of the panel were 
Wm. B. Merrel, chairman, Div. of Fine 
Arts, Union College, Barbourville, Ky., and 
Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville, Tenn. Assist- 
ing the panel were student singers from 
Knoxville. 

“Singing in Radio and Television” con- 


Vocal Problems.” The panel was led by 
Harry H. Harter, Director of Choral Music, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. The 
other members of the panel were Mrs. Nel- 
son Abercrombie, Birmingham College of 
Music, Birmingham, Ala.; J. Oscar Miller, 
Cadek Conservatory, University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Jack Houts, 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn. 
Assisting the panel were the University 
Singers from the Univ. of Tennessee, John 
Carl Tegnell, director. 

As a fitting climax to the meeting, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“Be it resolved that the Southern District 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing go on record as supporting the pro- 
grams of the Southern Division Conference 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, and the various State Departments of 
Education in our district (Kentucky, Tennes- 


(Student), Athens, Tenn. Harry H. Harter. 
Maryville, Tenn. Mabry Holt (Student), 
Etowah, Tenn. Jack Houts, Athens, Tenn 
Alfred W. Humphreys (Guest), Knoxville. 
Tenn. Lillian Rhea Hunter, Johnson City. 
Tenn. Margaret A. Kesterson (Student). 
Athens, Tenn. Neumon Leighton, Memphis. 
Tenn. Mrs. Bruce Leslie, Knoxville, Tenn 
William B. Merrel, Barbourville, Ky. Evelyn 
Messmore, Nashville, Tenn. J. Oscar Miller. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Louis Nicholas, Nash 
ville, Tenn. Eugene Patton (Student). 
Knoxville, Tenn. J. Clark Rhodes (Guest). 
Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. Fred S. Smith (Guest). 
Knoxville, Tenn. Klaus Speer (Guest). 
Harrogate, Tenn. C. E. Spencer (Student). 
Knoxville, Tenn. John C. Tegnell, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Phillip Thompson (Student. 
Guest), Knoxville, Tenn. Carol Williamson. 
(Student), Knovxille, Tenn. Kenneth 
Wright (Guest), Knoxville, Tenn. David 
Van Vactor (Guest), Knoxville, Tenn. Gu} 
L. Hague, Sylva, N. C. Edward H. Hamil. 
ton, Knoxville, Tenn. Mrs. Chas. Whale 
(Guest), Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Btion »f this fact. 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


The 1951 Chicago Convention 


The seventh annual convention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing for 1951 has passed, but with those who were 
in attendance a memory remains that will live on for a long time 
to come. In spite of many handicaps of weather, travel and sick- 
ness, the universal verdict can be recorded here—that it was an 
unqualified success from the opening-night reception through to 
the closing of the afternoon session three days later. A complete 
review will be found elsewhere in this issue of THE BULLETIN. 

The occasion will be looked back on as one of vital and his- 
toric importance in that it was the first annual meeting of the 
National Association to be held independently—devoid of affilia- 
tion with any other musical organization. Out of a long period of 
painstaking planning by the local committee on arrangements— 
Walter Allen Stults, Mme. Sonia Sharnova and Richard De Young 
—and their assisting colleagues, together with the executive com- 
mittee, there evolved a large and practical over-all program of 
constructive sessions and features of interest to the vocal teacher, 
the sum total of which has set the National Association a long way 
ahead on the road of progress towards its goal of ultimate achieve- 
ment of ideals, standards and good fellowship. 


After a brief period of seven years, through the almost un- 
believable growth in numbers, strength in purpose and accom- 
plishments, and unity through an unquenchable spirit of unselfish 
individual and group effort throughout the nation, all this cul- 
minated at Chicago in a pioneer movement of self-reliance in the 
form of an independent meeting, of which every member of the 
association can well be proud. 


Tolerance 


The meaning of the word tolerance (‘The disposition to tolerate 
beliefs practices or habits differing from one’s own’) has more 
frequently than not become clouded in these days of hurry, com- 
petition and suspicion. In this respect the musical world is no 
exception. 

Since the year 1944, there has been an apparent, slowly chang- 
ing status of the singing teachers’ attitude towards and under- 
standing of toleration. Being one of the basic precepts on which 
the National Association was originally built, the true meaning 
of the thought and act of forbearance has permeated the thinking 
and actions of those teachers who have subscribed to our well- 


known code of ethics, to the point where this important phase 


of human relationship has become an actuality in the process of 
professional conduct. 

The 1951 convention at Chicago proved a striking exemplifica- 
In the various forums, clinics and discussions, 
wholesome differences of opinions and theories over the procedures 
of evaluating and imparting of vocal knowledge came to light, but 
with it all there was manifest a spirit of consideration of and a 


gene al respect for the other fellow’s sincere belief. A crystalliza- 


tion of the true meaning of tolerance is showing signs of gradual 
and significant development, and in no previous national meeting 
of our association has this encouraging aspect of professional life 


been so consistently highlighted. 
in. 


We still have much to learn about the inner meaning and 
Practices of tolerance toward each other, but the signs on the 
horizon are hopeful and healthy ones. Let’s not ever lose sight of 
olerstion’s real perspective. 


A Truly Representative Roster 

Some interesting figures were contained in that portion of the 
national registrar’s annual report read at the recent Chicago con- 
vention, which dealt with the various allocations of association 
membership activity in the voice teaching field. A breakdown of 
the total membership revealed the following statistics: 

“Out of 1341 records examined, information for 1316 was 
available, as there are no biographies for 25. These included very 
early members who have not responded to the registrar’s request to 
submit desired information. There are 605 private teachers, 500 
teaching in colleges, 42 in secondary schools, 99 who teach both 
privately and in colleges, 57 privately and in secondary schools, 
and 6 who teach privately and in both secondary schools and col- 
leges.” 

The report then goes on to mention that “in this connection it is 
noted that in two districts the majority of singing teachers are in 
private teaching; Eastern, with 58.3% of its teachers in private 
work, and California-Western, with 63.6%. In all other districts, 
the majority falls into the college category; Southeastern, with 
62.7% of its teachers in colleges; Southern, 57.1%; Central, 


44.9%; Northern, 54.4%; Southwestern, 49.7%: Northwestern, 


40.7%.” 

The following shows a generally well-balanced member classi- 
fication which, for all practical purposes, is a most fortunate one. 
It is indicative also of a representative roster of vocal teachers 
from the various fields of teaching activity, working side by side 
in organized endeavor. This rather even approximation of numeri- 


cal balance in membership employment, all with one definite goal 


in view, should lay heavy emphasis on the fact that a continued 
and perhaps an increased spirit of sympathetic collaboration of 


each classification personnel with the other, and an understanding 


and appreciation of each other’s problems and accomplishments, 
will provide one of the strongest professional and fellowship links 
in the great chain of organizational routine not only for now, but 
for the future. 


Honest Disagreement Welcomed 

Out of a letter from one of our correspondents, the following 
excerpt is taken: 

“Of course, I disagree with one or another of your contributors 
occasionally, but that is stimulating, too.” 


One of the chief purposes of THE BULLETIN’S existence is 
to set up a forum not only wherein all may read about the 
opinions, theories and practices of others, but to which the reader 
may feel free to submit his or her reactions to the content of 
articles appearing in the various issues. Honest, thoughtful and 
constructive disagreement is a healthy, normal sign that our singing 
teachers are united in looking to an accomplishment of the same 
ultimate objectives, but do not see eye to eye in the actual pro- 
cedure of gaining these objectives. 

THE BULLETIN is the ideal impartial medium through which 
may be gained the benefits of a national forum for the exchange of 
serious ideas. Within its covers at all times will be found sufficient 
space for friendly discussions of mutual problems that are so very 
important and close to all of our teacher-colleagues. And so, if 
you disagree with what you read in its columns, do not let it stop 
at that, but submit your disagreements in proper form to the 
editor, so that he may use his discretion as to the possibilities of 
publication. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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CHICAGO 1951 CONVENTION — Continued from page 8 


over middle c) as the outgrowth of early 
mechanical problems in radio communica- 
tion. All but female voices may use their 
normal range. Earle Tanner agreed with 
Mr. DeYoung that the popular style of 
the moment was the greatest difference 
(which a pop coach can teach a talented 
pupil easily.) He pointed out that the 
great mood in the present cycle was intimacy. 
Also he said that a telling personality or 
identifying characteristic was of utmost im- 
portance. And one added fact in that no 
popular song is written that cannot easily 
be sung by untrained voices. This does not 
mean that one could withstand the rigours 
of nightclub work or show rehearsals and 
performances without considerable training. 

Mr. DeYoung regretted trying to advocate 
the ideas of radio producers himself but 
was absolutely unable to secure one to 
come and defend the straight tone singing 
and the definition of the pop soprano voice. 

The expressions after this discussion 
forum leads one to believe that not only 
was it thoroughly enjoyed but many felt 
it a step in the right direction—a step both 
needing and showing a more mature under- 
standing of one another and so giving more 
mature benefits to the convention audience. 

(D:S.) 

At 6:15 o'clock the annual N.A.T.S. 
Banquet, a delightful affair, was held in the 
Grand Ballroom. It was attended by 137 
members and guests. President Homer G. 
Mowe presided, and the guest speaker was 
Mr. A. J. Fletcher of Raleigh, N. C., chair- 
man of opera for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. His interesting subject was 
“Grass Roots Opera”. The speech is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue of THE BUL- 
LETIN. 

During the banquet first vice-president 
Walter Allen Stults, in behalf of the officers 
and members of the National Association, 
presented to President Mowe, a beautifully 
illuminated and inscribed testimonial, ex- 
pressing deep appreciation for his con- 
scientious and successful guidance of the 
organization during the two years of in- 
cumbency. Mr. Mowe replied with a brief, 
appropriately worded speech of acceptance. 

Immediately following the dinner an ex- 
cellent, splendidly routined opera perfor- 
mance of “Hansel and Gretel” was pre- 
sented by the Kan-ark-oma Youth Opera 
Company, sponsored by the Federated Music 
Clubs of Kansas and Oklahoma, and sung 
by high school students of these states. 
trained at the Inspiration Point Fine Arts 
Colony, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Henry 
Hobart is the General Director, and Con- 
stance Eberhart of New York City is the 
Music and Artistic Director. The young 


singers participating were Jan Caldwell, 


Stillwater, Okla.; Barbara Blount, Larned 
Kansas; Katherine Rogers, Stillwater, Okla.; 
Barbara Crouch, Marlow, Okla.; Robin 
Jones, Magnum, Okla.; Corinne Russel, 
Duncan, Okla.; Joan Booth, Crescent, Okla.: 
Accompanists, Max Werner, Larned, Kansas; 
Margaret McConnel, Crescent, Okla.; Stage 
Manager, Royce Grubb, Broken Arrow, 
Okla. The performance was a thoroughly 
enjoyable presentation of high order, both 
historionically and vocally, and the National 
Association is grateful for the effort in- 


Homer G. Mowe, Retiring President of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing. 


volved on the part of all concerned in 
making the long trip to Chicago for the 
foregoing purpose. 


Saturday, December 29 

The closing day of the convention included 
the annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion, President Homer B. Mowe presiding, at 
which official reports to the membership 
were presented, new business transacted, and 
the election of officers for the ensuing two 
years was held. The Official Directory on 
the inside front cover of this issue of THE 
BULLETIN gives the complete roster. Re- 
tiring president Mowe was accorded an 
enthusiastic rising vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation for his efficient conduct of the 
affairs of the National Association during 
the past two years. 

At the last executive committee meeting of 
the convention, with President Walter Allen 
Stults in the chair, decision was made to 
hold the annual 1952 meeting of the asso- 
ciation during the Christmas holiday week. 
at Boston, Massachusetts. 

The final feature of the annual meeting 


in Chicago, included a valuable and practical 
session on “Audio and Visual Aids in Voice 
Teaching”, with Walter Allen Stults acting 
as chairman. William E. Ross of Bloom. 
ington, Ind., exhibited several series of 
authentic films on vocal physiology which 
were loaned by Indiana University. Eugene 
Carrington of the Allied Radio Corporation 
of Chicago, Ill., gave a most complete and 
impressive demonstration of electronic 
equipment and its use for studio purposes, 
assisted by the following singing artists: K. 
Davis, soprano; Glenn Schnittke, tenor. 

The thanks of the National Association 
go to the local committee on arrangements, 
for its tireless efforts in making possible ; 
successful convention, and to the member 
of the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild and 
the Chicago Chapter of NATS for thei 
hospitality and cooperation, all of which 
was reflected through the convention activi 
ties. The appreciation and thanks of the 
association is also extended to The Gambk 
Hinged Music Co. and the various music 
publishers represented by the Gamble 
Company, which provided music exhibits in 
the Grand Ballroom Foyer. Also to the 
Allied Radio Corporation of Chicago, Ill. 
and to the Aspen Institute, Asken, Colorado 
for their exhibit. 


MEMBER REGISTRATION 


ALBERTI, Solon—New York, N. Y. 
ARKEBAUER, George G.—Ft. Wayne, Ind 
ARNOLD, Leslie—Chicago, II. 
AUSTIN, David—Chicago, 
BAER, Hermanus—Evanston, Ill. 
BALLEW, Clay—St. Louis, Mo. 
BARNARD, Margaret—Minneapolis, 
BARRON, George F.—Oxford, Ohio 
BAXTER, Amanda—Toledo, Ohio 
BOWLUS, Robert E.—Delaware, Ohio 
BOYTER, Haskell—Atlanta, Ga. 
BRADBURN, W. F.—Kenilworth, Ill. 
BROWN, Oren L.—Alton, Ill. 

BUSCH, Berthold—Minneapolis, Minn. 
BUSHMAN, Irvin—Cleveland, Ohio 
CAHOON, Mrs. Helen F.—New York, N. Y. 
CARSON, Leon—New York, N. Y. 

CASE, Harriet—Chicago, Ill. 

CECILIA, Sister M.—Joliet, Il. 

CLYMER, R. Oscar, Columbia, Mo. 
COFFIN, Berton—Boulder, Colo. 

COOK, Mary—Boulder, Colo. 

CRAIG, Miss Ruth—Marquette, Mich. 
CRAWFORD, Hadley R.—Indianola, lowa 
CRAWFORD, Sallie H.—Chicago, III. 
CRIPPS. George V.—Jackson, Mich. 
CURRY, Ina Pearl—Houston, Texas 
CURTIS, Vera—New York, N. Y. 
DEACON, Stanley—Kansas City, Mo. 
DECKER, Harold A.—Wichita, Kan. 
DERDEYN, Sylvie—Pittsburgh, Penn. 
DeYOUNG, Richard—Chicago, III. 
DIANO, Lucille—Joliet, Il. 
DIEFENTHAELER, F. A.—Milwaukee, Wis 
DILL, Howard—Amarillo, Texas 
EBERHART, Constance—New York, N. Y. 
EBERSOLE, Amos S.—Detroit, Mich. 
EDDY, Susan B.—Des Moines, lowa 
EELLS, Carolyn Behl—Chicago, III. 
EVANS, Evan—New York, N. Y. 
FAWLEY, Leon E.—Bowling Green, Ohio 
FISHER, Dorothy R.—Ottawa, II. 
GARDINI, Mme. Nelli—Chicago, III. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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DITORIAL — continued from page 12 


Due Appreciation 

We are now on the threshold of another two years of hard 
work and achievement. New officers have taken their places be- 
ide those who already have had valuable previous experience in 
ational organization affairs. To this group of leaders, the mem- 
ers of the association are looking for sympathetic guidance and 
he protection of their interests not only as individual teachers 
ut as a united band of professional folk. There will, of course, 
e neither failure nor disappointment in this respect. 

At the same time we must not forget the valued and efficient 
service rendered by those officers who are retiring from the present 
eld of official activity. The grateful appreciation of the entire 
ational Association goes out to these men and women, our 
olleagues, who have given penerously of their time and energy 
n behalf of N.A.T.S. 


Long Step Forward 

On page 15 of THE BULLETIN appear two significant an- 
ouncements. The NATS Student Competion to be initiated in 
Dallas at the Southwestern District meeting, and the start of the 


Young Artist Concerts under the auspices of the Chicago Chapter 


f NATS, represent a realistic indication of that particular phase 
pf the National Association’s broad educational policy which is 
ntended to reach out into the ranks of the student and advanced 


singer. The idea is one of encouragement and help and, wherever 
possible, to give to the vocal and artistic products of NATS 


tudios, every possible opportunity to test and to extend their 
Good, sound competitive 
effort is a wholesome thing, but always with the thought in mind 
hat the competition phase remains within the student circle, and 
n no way becomes teacher-competition which might tend, under 


stress, to disturb the present strong ties of the traditional NATS 
spirit of which we are rightfully proud. More power to these 
splendid beginnings. 


Youth and the National Association 

That young students, those looking forward to a voice teaching 
career, and voice teachers who have not yet completed the 5-year 
requisite of teaching, are intensely interested in the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing and its expansive program of 
education, culture and the establishing of a high standard of vocal 
pedagogy and singing, has become a definite and outstanding fact. 
Day in and day out, evidences of this interest and seeking for 
knowledge come from all the varied sections of the country. 

As a point in instance, the following excerpt is quoted from a 
letter referring to the recent Chicago convention, and written by 
a young teacher from Central College, Fayette, Missouri: “The 
convention was one of the most informative and inspiring series 
of meetings that we young teachers could hope for. Everything 
pointed toward one thing—making us better. I’m going to use 
some of the things I learned, and I’m sure they will help me as a 
teacher. NATS is doing a wonderful job, and I’m looking forward 
to membership as soon as I have the necessary experience.” 

It will be to the everlasting interest and glory of the National 
Association and the singing teachers’ profession at large, to rein- 
force their ties with potential members by constantly bringing to 
their attention and understanding the ideals, the purposes and the 
activities of our association. Our doors are opened to them, and 
their attendance at meetings, local ,state and national will be 
welcomed, and at all times we shall be glad to share with them. 
preparatory knowledge as well as the fruits of our organization’s 
achievements. 
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IS CHORAL EXPERIENCE ESSENTIAL TO THE TRAINING OF THE SERIOUS VOIC 
STUDENT ?* 
By WILLIAM HEYNE, Conductor, the Saint Louis Bach Festival 


Much of the singing we hear today is downright unmusical. Even professionals are teacher greater than any I have ever known ms 
at times not entirely without blame in this regard. Most of us, no doubt, know the story To reach our objective for a sound musician , 
of little Jimmie’s reaction to the singing of a celebrated soprano. The youngster was taken ship in our students we readily accept th s 


by his mother to a benefit concert where the artist appeared with a well-known symphony help of the piano and theory teacher. W 
orchestra under a famous conducter. During the performance, Jimmy leaned over to his also gladly accept the assistance of the lan§ A st 
mother and said: “Why is that man shaking his stick at the lady,” “Hush,” said his mother, guage and diction teacher. But the choraffof NA 
“he isn’t shaking his stick at the lady!” “Then what is she screaming for,” he asked. Yes, leader or conductor is often persona nommade 
I believe too much screaming and shouting is being palmed off on an unsuspecting public grata in our professional company. This i@will be 
under the guise of singing and music. Soloists and choirs are equally guilty. easily explained by the fact that much of oufftion in 
What constitutes the training of a profes- — ————— ensemble singing is done in churches, andthe M 
sional singer? As a teacher of singing and the professional standards of church choinf#Annua 
conductor of choral groups I like to think of are not very high. I am aware that thefmay f 
my work as falling into either one of two attitude of many voice teachers towards theft. Gi 
large areas: the one I call musical, and the participation of their students in ensemble The 
other artistic. The musical must precede the singing is different from mine. The opinionfwhich 
artistic, and the preparation of the musical that solo singing and choral singing are nofyician 
elements must be thorough and complete the same is quite prevalent. More than thatthe re 
before the optimum can possibly be achieved some feel that they are opposed to each 
in the final artistic expression. The musical other, and that a real conflict exists between} 
preparation for a truly artistic expression them in regard to the technique of singing> 
comprises a five-point program: free tone In a sense they are different, but the differ: 
production, purity of intonation, accuracy ence exists altogether in the pschycological 
in keeping time, a fine sense of rhythm and and temperamental field, which is simpl 
timing, and finally, an understanding of the a matter of attitude and adjustment. a 
relationship of vocal line to an accompani- It is my opinion that a minimum of four y Stu 
ment, whatever that may be. All five points years of expert training in ensemble singing 
are of equal importance, though not equally is essential to the student who is preparing} 
essential, in solo as well as in ensemble himself for a professional career in solop 


the realm of the artistic. This implies an 
understanding of the pschycological relation- 
ship between performer and listener which 
is controlled by such items as: tempo, tone 
color, dynamics, phrasing, and manner of 
pronunciation of the text. Again a five-point 
program which constitutes a definite system. 
1. 
thei 
met 
. Eac 
as 


unc 


In the matter of tempo we must consider 
not only the basic rate of speed but also such 
variations of tempo as rubato, tenuto, 
fermata, ritardando, and accelerando. The 
most subtle and expressive element of in- 
terpretation, one of limitless possibilities, is 
that of tone color. Mark Twain, who wrote 
like an angel, could also swear like a trooper. 
When he became angry, profanity flowed 
profusely. At such times, his horrified wife 


son 


Ital 


singing. would usually flee his presence. One morn- wee the 
Freedom in tone production, the result of '"® participation in chorus, glee clubf 
straight thinking and properly coordinated Proach. While shaving Twain cut himself cappella choir, and such smaller groups a} oe 
physical activity, must be cultivated in both and an of quartet and trio. In group singing cerf 
solo and ensemble singing to secure mellow- tove tain aspects of professional work which 
out of a volcano. His wife listened closely . Eac 


ness as well as intensity in the voice, to 
produce a scale of even quality, to be able 
to sustain tones of various degrees of dy- 
namics, and to master all problems of dic- 
tion. Purity of intonation is of the essence 
in all kinds of music. Private voice students without. 
and choristers alike must be taught to count Such training can be helpful to the soloist 
out beats accurately, to observe rests as well Time is running out and I shall not elabo- jn at least five directions: a better control 
as notes, and to be mathematically accurate ate on the three remaining points. I am of the voice, greater accuracy in keeping 
in handling the dotted note. All music stu- Sure we all agree that a wise choice of dy- time, a finer appreciation of “rhythm” in 
dents must develop a fine sense of rhythm amics, a delicate and intelligent sense of jusic, a better understanding of polyphonic 
and timing. And, of course, no musical prep-  Phrasing with proper groupings and stresses, music, and finally, a more concentrated type 
aration could be considered complete if it @"d finally an appropriate manner and style of |istening while singing. Chi 
did not include the study of harmony and Of word delivery all play an important role Under a good conductor the choristerf)P As 
fundamentals of music theory for a better in the effective interpretation of music. Of will learn to employ a very wide range of 
understanding of the relationship of a vocal course, there is such a thing as inspiration, dynamics from the finest pianissimo to thf 
line to an accompaniment or to other parts. Without which one cannot have great music, most robust fortissimo; and since blend and 
All this is not making music, however; it #94 for a truly inspired performance one  palance are of the essence in ensemble sing 
is merely developing the tools. must still hope and pray for the “divine  jng, a fine control of the voice is of utmotf) Ay 
The question which always looms large SPark” which comes only to such whose importance, particularly so on the piano endfheen | 
in my mind in teaching privately as well as Spirit and attitude invite it. of the dynamic scale. A beautiful pianissimo ff Di 
in conducting is: Shall I try to make music We still have no clean-cut answer to our is a great asset to the soloist. DorothyPend | 
or must I still prepare the tools? The study original question, but no doubt you see with Maynor, who began her career in a choit, Natio 
of music is a science; musical expression is me that the task of giving a student the kind is a brilliant example of this point. Herfmnd «| 
an art. Everything that pertains to the inter- of vocal training which I have just described, recent performance of “Silent Night, Holyf) Ki 
pretation of symbols—notes and words, and complete in every detail, is indeed a too Night” with an a cappella choir in St. LouisP®erics 
to the effective impartation of musical formidable one for any one teacher. It was a demonstration of this phase of herf@ay ¢ 
thought and mood to a listener belongs to would require a superman, or a genius as a (Continued on page 24) 


not be satisfactoryily treated in the private res 
studio for one reason or another, are em ad 
phasized and developed, and the professional 
scloist with this experience, everything else 
being equal, will go further than the one 


and then repeated what she heard, word for 
word. Twain waited patiently, then shaking 
his head, said, “You know the words, my 
dear, but you don’t know the melody.” We 
might add more specifically, she failed to 
use the appropriate tone color. 
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.A.T.S. STUDENT COMPETITION ..... YOUNG ARTIST CONCERTS ..... 


NATS Student Competition 
To be held at 
Southwestern Regional Meeting 
Dallas, Texas, Feb. 25-26, 1952 
lt. Grady Harlon, Regional Governor 
San Antonio, Box 282, Texas 


A student competition comprising students 
xf NATS members (and teachers who have 
made application for NATS membership) 
will be held at the NATS Regional Conven- 
ion in Dallas, February 25-26, meeting with 
the Music Teachers’ National Association 
Annual Convention. Non-members of NATS 
may file application for membership with 
it. Governor of respective state. 

The award for the winner will be $250.00, 
vhich is guaranteed by Southwestern Mu- 
sician Magazine. 


The regulations follow: 


|. Students must make application through 
their teachers, who must be a NATS 
member, or an applicant for membership. 

. Fach teacher may enter as many students 
as seems practicable. Students must be 
under 26 years of age, and not below 
rank of college freshman. 

. Students will be required to sing three 
songs: an art song in German, French, or 
Italian; an operatic aria in its original 
language: and one American art song. 

+. Each student must make application in 

advance as per blank enclosed. Registra- 
tion fee of $6.00 must be attached to ap- 
plication. 

‘. Each student will be required to assume 

responsibilities of all personal expenses 

and hotel reservations. 

6. Each student will provide the accompanist 
for his or her performance. 

. The decision of the judges will be final. 

. Contestants must be in Cactus Room, 
Adolphus Hotel, at 8:45 A.M., on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952. 

. Deadline for 
1952. 


entrance is January 31, 


Chicago Chapter of National 
Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Launches New Plan 
For Young Artist 
Concerts 


An exciting new plan of concerts has 
een organized by the High School Council 
Mf District 25, Illinois Congress of Parents 
ind Teachers, the Chicago Chapter of the 
lational Association of Teachers of Singing 
ind the Mid-West Music Foundation. 

Known as the Young Artist Concert 
ericy, the first concert will take place Fri- 
ay evening February 1, 1952 at Calumet 
igh School. There will be three concerts 


in the first series, the second and third taking 
place at Fenger High School, February 29th, 
and Lindbloom High School March 28th. 
Series tickets at $2.50 for the three concerts 
make them available to all. 

The young artists selected to present the 
concerts are chosen through auditions con- 
ducted by the Chicago Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing, of 
which Mme. Sonia Sharnova is president. 
The Chicago Chapter, with its membership 
of about ninety Chicago-land voice teachers, 
is in its second year of existence. The parent 
organization, a record-growing one of 1300 
members in the six years of its existence, 
aims at higher standards of vocal pedagogy 
and professional ethics. These are being em- 
phasized at the NATS Voice Teachers’ 
Workshops held during August throughout 
the country in five universities, by an ex- 
change of ideas in the Bulletins and at the 
Annual Conventions. 

The Young Artist plan will give young 
musical artists the outlet for their talents 
and encourage new audiences in various 
parts of the city. The plan was the idea of 
Mme. Sonia Sharnova, former member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company and now 
a prominent Chicago voice teacher. 

The High School Council of District 25 
is comprised of Calumet, Fenger, Gage 
Park, Harper, Kelly, Lindbloom, Morgan 
Park, and Tilden High Schools, series tickets 
being allotted to each on a pro rata basis. 
The vision and leadership of the P.T.A. 
group, of which Mrs. J. Richard Bedier is 
president, Mrs. J. R. Smith music chairman, 
and Mrs. R. E. Meany Regional Director, 
are to be commended. In pioneering this 
plan, they will open the doors to a higher 
musical level in the entire area, furnishing 
not only the actual avenues of musical per- 
formance for the most gifted talent as it 
comes along and is ready for professional 
performance, but the concerts will greatly 
stimulate musical enjoyment and a deeper 
evaluation of all aesthetic life. 

The Mid-West Music Foundation, of 
which Mary Wickerham is president, has 
had these objectives in view for some time 
and is cooperating with the two afore- 
mentioned groups, furnishing managerial 
service in promoting and extending the con- 
cert plan. Mr. Percy B. Eckhart was the 
first founder member of the Mid-West Music 
Foundation, which since numbers among its 
members Mr. L. L. McArthur, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward L. Ryerson, Mme. Nelli 
Gardini, Mr. Rudolph Ganz, Mr. Howell W. 
Murray, and many others. 

The first concert of the young Artist 
Series, Friday, February 1, will present the 
Northwestern University’s production of 


Menotti’s opera “Amelia Goes to the Ball”, 
Ruth Heizer, director; Sally Anne Wonder- 
lic, Soprano; Wayne Staley, Tenor; Conan 
Castle, Baritone, and other members of the 
cast; another of Menotti’s successes, “The 
Telephone” sung by Evelyn Ucitel, soprano, 
and Harold Morrison, baritone; and the pro- 
gram will close with the “Letter Scene” 
from “The Merry Wives of Windsor” by 
Nicolai, performed with so much merry Zest 
by Edith Lang, soprano and Elizabeth Stra- 
hockay, contralto. All three scenes will be 
complete with costumes and scenery and 
promise a highly entertaining evening. 

The audience will hear not only some of 
the most beautiful voices of the middle 
west, but all three productions are staged 
on a professional level. The works of Gian 
Carlo Menotti are especially in the spotlight 
today. 

All in all, the first concert of the Young 
Artist Series augurs well for its success, and 
with 42 high schools in the Chicago area 
alone, the plans for extending the concerts 
through the cooperation of other P.T.A. 
groups may very well mean the dawn of a 
new day for talent in the middle west. 


“SACRED SONG” 
(Continued from page 4) 

The Chicago forum made a splendid 
start in bringing the importance of the situ- 
ation to the attention of the teacher. It 
would seem that progressive steps forward 
from that point could and should be taken 
to extend the singing teacher's participation 
in and influence over the entire sacred song 
field, in so far, of course, as may be consist- 
ent and beneficial to all concerned. (Ed.) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING (Ine. ) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. 

Among the foregoing, special at- 
tention is called to 

THE SACRED ORATORIO 
(Theo. Presser & Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 
Price $1.00 


American Academy publications may be had 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
to cost of printing and iransmission. 
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CHICAGO 1951 CONVENTION — continued from page 12 ! 
GARLING, Ruth Heizer—Chicago, Ill. HEITZ, Dr. Harry—Detroit, Mich. SCHNITTKE, Glenn—Berea, Ohio Pres d 


GARLINGHOUSE, Burton—Akron, Ohio 
GERRY, Arthur—New York, N. Y. 
GERTS, Annemarie—Chicago, III. 
GILLILAND, Dale V.—Chicago, III. 
GRAHAM, George, Hinsdale, III. 
GRANT, Alexander—Boulder, Colo. 
GREEN, Mrs. Mary—Chicago, III. 
GREEN, Norman—Lakewood, III. 
GREEN, Spencer—Chicago, Ill. 
GRUND, Frances—Chicago, III. 
GUTEKUNST, Carl—New York, N. Y. 
GUNLAUGSON, Christine—Madison, Wis. 
HAM, John Bennett—Springfield, Ohio. 
HARDY, Belva—Chicago, IIl. 

HARVEY, Helen E.—London, Ontario, Canad 
HERPEL, Mrs. M. Elizabeth—Indiana, Penn. 
HEUM, Harry F.—Davenport, Iowa 
HEYNE, William—St. Louis, Mo. 
HOBART, Henry—Enid, Oklahoma 
HOFFMAN, Frans—So. Pasadna, Calif. 
HOLMAN, Ruth—Rock Island, Ill. 
HOVER, Virginia—Hollins College, Va. 
HUGHES, Jeanette—Holland, Mich. 
HULS, Helen—St. Cloud, Minn. 

HUNT, Linna T.—Ruston, La. 

HUNT, Patricia E.—South Bend, Ind. 
HUNTER, Jane Ogden—Chicago, II. 
HUNTER, Marjorie—Chicago, 

HYLE, Lucille C.—Whiting, Indiana 


HENDERSON, Sister Sabina Mary—Davenport, la. 


IGELMANN, Elma—Indianapolis, Ind. 
INGHRAM, Mrs. L. B.—Quincy, II. 
IVINS, M. G.—Chicago, II. 

JOHNSON, Donald E.—Mankato, Minn. 
JOHNSON, Miss Violet—New York, N. Y. 
KING, C. B.—River Falls, Wis. 

KNAUF, Miriam—Chicago, III. 
KROEGER, Louise—St. Louis, Mo. 
LANTZ, Russell A.—Bluffton, Onio 
LARSEN, Walter B.—Kankakee, III. 
LARSEN, Naomi R.—Kankakee, III. 
LAUDESiA, Sister M—Milwaukee, Wis. 
LE BAR, F. A.—Duboque, Iowa 
LINDER, Lloyd G.—Pullman, Wash. 
LYON, Dora—Oxford, Ohio 
MacBURNEY, T. N.—Chicago, III. 
MacDONALD, Florence—Mansfield, Ohio 
MacDONALD, John—Chicago, Ill. 
MACK, Cornelia—Chicago, III. 

MAINE, Olive—Charlotte, N. C. 
MALMROSE, Esther J.—Rock Island, Ill. 
MARBLE, Mrs. R. H.—Holden, Mass. 
MELANDER, Carl G.—Greeley, Colo. 
METZGER, Zerline Muhlman—Chicago, III. 
MILLER, J. Oscar—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MILLER, Tula—Chicago, III. 
MONTANA, Maria—Minneapolis, Minn. 
MOORE, Leila C.—Marcon, Ohio 
MORRILL, Georgia—Detroit, Mich. 
MORTON, Celeste—Dallas, Texas 
MOWE, Homer G.—New York, N. Y. 
NELSON, Carl L.—Muncie, Ind. 
NEWTON, George—-Indianapolis, Ind. 
NYE, Douglas D.—Bloomington, Ind. 
OHL, Ferris E.—Tiffin, Ohio 

OLSON, Clifford J.—Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
OPLAND, Allan J.—Pipestone, Minn. 
ORNES, Myrtle—Minneapolis, Minn. 
PAZMOR, Radiana—Startanburg, S. C. 
PHILIP, Mrs. George—Papid City, S. Dak. 
PHILLIPS, William—Chicago, Ill. 
PURVES, Christine H.—Berne, Indiana 
PUTMAN, Arnold E.—Greenville, S. C. 
RICE, William C.—lowa City, Iowa 
RIECK, John G.—Chicago, III. 

RINGEL, Harvey—Chicago, III. 

RIRIE, Edna Crowther—Salt Lake City, Utah 
ROE, Mrs. Herman—Northfield, Minn. 
ROIDER, Karl A.—Ada, Ohio 
ROSEMARIE, Sister M.B.V.M—Chicago, III. 
ROSS, William E.—Bloomington, Ind. 
ROZAN, Alice—Buffalo, New York 
RYAN, Miss Bessie—Chicago, Ill. 
SCAFFI, Maurice—Chicago, II. 
SCHMIDT, Reinhold—Lawrence, Kansas 
SCHOENBOHM, R.—Valpariso, Ind. 
SCHUESSLER, Roy—Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCOTT, Gilderoy—Falls Church, Va. 
SCOTT, Margaret—Kansas City, Mo. 


SHARNOVA, Sonia—Chicago, IIl. 
SHERIDAN, Margaret—St. Paul, Minn. 
SKURDALSVOLD, Jennie—Minneapolis, Minn. 
SNYDER, Ellis E.~—Columbia, Ohio 
STROUP, Maxine—Chicago, III. 

STULTS, W. A.—Evanston, III. 

SWANSON, J. Herbert—Lansing, Mich. 
SWING, Dolf—New York, N. Y. 

TANNER, Early—Evanston, IIl. 

TAYLOR, Bernard—New York, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, Mrs. Berle Nye—Swampscott, Mass. 
TAYLOR, M. Louise—Pittsburgh, Penn. 
THEMAN, Karl—Broakings, S. Dak. 
THUT, John—Minneapolis, Minn. 

TINGLEY, Gertrude—Brookline, Mass. 
TOMS, John—Northfield, II. 

TOREN, E. Clifford—Chicago, Ill. 

TRAUB, Mrs. Dorothy—Chicago, Ill. 

VAN DEURSEN, Hardin—Kansas City, Mo. 
VELD, Henry—Rock Island, Ill. 
WALKER, Pearl—St. Louis, Mo. 
WALLACE, Almeda—St. Joseph, Mich. 
WALLS, R. B—Corvallis, Oregan 

WELDY, Dwight—Evanston, Iil. 

WHEAT, Iva Swingley—Freeport, Ill. 
WHEELAND, Vivian Tripp—Attica, Mich. 
WHITE, Andrew B.—Des Moines, lowa 
WILKERSON, Frederick—Washington, D. C. 
WILLS, Elizabeth—San_ Francisco, Calif. 
WILSON, A. L.—Vermillion, Ohio 

WISE, A. L.—Chicago, Il. 

WITWER, Kathryn—Chicago, III. 


NON-MEMBERS (GUESTS) 


AMELIA, Sister M.—Wichita, Kansas 
ANDREA, Sister M. Grace B.O.M.—Chicago, Hl. 
BAAR, ‘James—Chicago, III. 
BAAR, Robert--Murray, Kentucky 
BECK, Claude W.—Harvard, 
BENE, Sister M.—Chicago, III. 
BERNADETTE, Sister M. A.S.F.—Chicago, II. 
BOERGERHOFF, Nancy—Hinsdale, 
BOURNE, Dolores—Flint, Mich. 
BROWN, George C.—Salina, Kans. 
BURKHARD, Sanvelt—Worthington, Ohio 
BUSHMAN, Mrs. I.—Cleveland, Ohio 
CARRINGTON, E.—Evanston, Ill. 
CASSILDA, Sister M.—Chicago, Ill. 
CECILE, Sister M.O.A.F.—Chicago, III. 
CLARK, Arthur—Chicago, Ill. 
CLYMER, R. Thomas—Columbia, Mo. 
DeVOS, Robert—Chicago, Ill. 
EARSON, Roland—Norman, Okla. 
EASTER, Giadys M.—Chicago, II. 
EBERHART, Oscar—New York, N. Y. 
EKSTROM, Ann—Anderson, Ind. 
EKSTROM, Ross—Anderson, Ind. 
FAIRBANKS, Aline—Byrn Mawr, Penn. 
FOSTER, Albert H.—Chicago, III. 
GANZER, J. H.—Blue Island, IIl. 
GILBERT, Wale W.—Crete, Neb. 
GUTHRIE, Amelia—Chicago, Ill. 
HOHENSTEIN, L.—Chicago, Ill. 
HAMIL, Jack—Indianola, Iowa 
HAMILTON, Helen L.—Jacksonville, Ill. 
HANMER, Lila—Western Springs, Ill. 
HOLLENSTED, W. H.—Forest Grove, Ore. 
HOWE, Helen—Chicago, 
1IZZO, Bernard—Chicago, IIl. 
JONES, Lilian Knowles—Bethlehem, Penn. 
KILGOUR, C. R. (Mr.)—Galt, Ontario 
KILGOUR, C. R. (Mrs.)—Galt, Ontario 
KIMBROUGH, La Verna E.—Pullman, Wash. 
KOEPKE, John T.—Chicago, Ill. 
KROGSTAD, Norman—Collegedale, Tenn. 
LANG, Edith—Chicago, 
LARSON, C. Robert—Fayette, Mo. 
LEEFELT, Helen, Oak Park, IIl. 
MALIN, Don—Boston, Mass. 
MINSER, James R.—Wichita, Kans. 
MOORE, R. V.—Harvey, Il. 
MOWE, Grace—New York, N. Y. 
OHLSEN, Donald—Chicago, Ill. 
ORNES, George—Minneapolis, Minn. 
PEARSON, Eugene—Upland, Ind. 
POST, Alice M.—Jacksonville, Ill. 
RUPPENKABSIPT, Sister Mary Catherine Anne 
Davenport, Iowa. 


SIMPSON, James F.—Gainesville, Ga. 
STEARNS, Nancy M.—Evanston, IIl. 
STEPHENSON, Charles A.—Ann Arbor, Mich. —Mc€ © 
SUSANNA, Sister M.—Wichita, Kans. 
SWING, Sigrid—New York, N. Y. : 
TERESENE, Sister M.—West Allia, Wisc. Ete 
THOMAS, Glenn F.—Chicago, Ill. shor 

VERONICA, Sister M.B.V.M.—St. Paul, Minn. 
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* This is a composite story of the National A 
sociation annual meeting at Chicago, compiled > 
the editor and assisted by Alfred Spouse, Re 
chester, N. Y., Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Mim 
Mme. Gilderoy Scott, Washington, D. C., D0 
Swing, N. Y. City, John Thut, Minneapolis. Min 
Gertrude Tingley, Boston, Mass. 

Note: Full length reproductions of the varid) 
articles referred to in this convention review ® 
appear in THE BULLETIN from time to time. 
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CHAPTER NOTES ._ continued from page 9 


Pres dent: Marie Curtis, Second Vice Presi- 
dent George McLeod, Secretary: Charlotte 


. Mich, McC ray, Treasurer: Cyril Wezemael, Pro- 
gran Chairman: Ethel McPhee Halli. 

Jisc. Eiection of officers was followed by a 

_ BBshor talk on new music by Charlotte 

I, Minn. B icc ray and an address by Amos Ebersole, 

entiied “Reflections,” followed by a lively 

TES disc ssion. The meeting was closed by 


« gioup of German and English songs. 
I\ree more meetings are planned for 
January, March and May, respectively, at 
whic we shall hope to have more good 
discussion of things pertaining to singing. 


LOs ANGELES CHAPTER 

After the business of the day was 
disposed of at the Dec. 2 meeting of the 
Los Angeles Chapter, National Association 

of Teachers of Singing, President Vennard 
introduced Dr. Seihim Yamanouchi, Direc- 
tor of Musical Research at the University 
of Tokyo, who is an authority on the 
music of the Rykukus, and who is being 
sponsored in this country by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Dr. Yamanouchi demonstrated with charts 
and with a prepared paper written in Eng- 
lish, the six major and minor modes which 
are the basis for the Oriental music. He 


illustrated each of these by singing while 
playing the samisen and the koto. Follow- 
ing his demonstration a quartette comprised 
of two samisens, a koto and a percussion 
instrument, accompanied two young ladies 
who danced one solo number each and con- 
cluded with what might be described as an 
Oriental version of a Pas de Deux. 

At the conclusion of the program Nelle 
Gothold and her special committee com- 
posed of Ada Tilley Allen, Carolyn Alling- 
ham, Irene Blades and Belle Forbes Cutter, 
served delightful refreshments which they 
had furnished for the occasion. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

This group formally received its charter 
as the Twin Cities Chapter of NATS at 
the hands of John Thut, representing the 
national organization, on Nov. 4, at the 
afternoon tea and meeting held in the 
home of Florence Claus, St. Paul. Presi- 
dent Maria Montana replied to Mr. Thut’s 
presentation speech with thanks and a 
promise for our group, to fulfill the ideals 
he had stressed, especially that of friendli- 
ness among ourselves. A most interesting 
program followed: 

Jennie Skurdalsvold, voice instructor at 
Augusburg College, contralto, presented a 


DONALD SELLEW 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


Today Did Christ Arise 


ALFRED WHITEHEAD 


The World Itself Keeps Easter Day 


Three Women Went Forth 


(4 cappella, SSAATTBB, Medium difficulty) 


Superlative Whisic 


FOR EASTER 


Behold, The Angel Of The Lord 


(Melodic, Contrasts, Easily prepared) 


332-15313 ‘CLAUDE FICHTHORN 332-15277 $.25 
Christ Is Risen From The Dead 
332-13712 18 JAMES H. ROGERS 332-10742 20 


Triumph 


332-14548 -18 


(Sop. or Ten. solo, Medium difficulty) 


group of four modern Scandinavian songs: 
Lyse Nat and Borse by Grieg, Hvis du har 
varme Tanker by Borreson, and Finland by 
Jordan. Warmly and understandingly sung, 


these prepared the way for our guest 
speaker’s topic, The Art Song and New 
Music. 

Earl George, instructor in composition 
at the University of Minnesota treated his 
topic with inspired competence, being him- 
self a composer who has achieved several 
important national awards. He discussed 
the variant techniques of composition em- 
ployed in “new music,” and made it clear 
that a welding of these is in progress, 
which should yield us presently a fine col- 
lection of songs. Turning to his own works 
for specific reference, he called upon 
Margaret Sheridan, Ass’t Prof. of Music, at 
College of St. Catherine, soprano, to sing 
three of his most recent songs. They are 
to be numbers one, four, and five in a 
cycle of settings to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay sonnets, he is now engaged in writ- 
ing. He played the piano as she read them. 
A few further remarks concluded his com- 
poser’s analysis. 

A brief and enthusiastic comment on this 
past summer's California workshop of NATS 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TO THE VOICE TEACHERS OF AMERICA*..... 


By A. J. FLETCHER, National Opera Chairman, National Federation of Music Clubs—State Opera Chairman, North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs 


It was recently my pleasure to speak to members of the National Association of 


Teachers of Singing in Chicago on the subject, “Grass Roots Opera”. Many of you were 
too busy to attend this convention, and I have been invited to tell you in THE BULLETIN 
something of what the National Federation of Music Clubs has in mind in terms of creating 
opportunities for training of qualified, ambitious young singers for professional careers in 


opera. 

First, | must assume that there is a need 
for such training and that every competent, 
alert teacher is aware of that need. If there 
is even a slight wavering in a teacher’s mind 
on this question, let me quote Mr. Rudolph 
Bing, Director of the Metropolitan, who, in 
the October 29 issue of Opera News, said: 

“The plight of the young American 

singer with operatic ambitions is well- 
known. A considerable number of fine 
music schools contain opera departments. 
Since numerous talented young people 
attend these schools, it stands to reason 
that a new contingent of gifted American 
singers is turned out every year. Where 
do they go next? Possibilities of employ- 
ment under the present system are ex- 
tremely limited. Only a few of those who 
are lucky enough to catch random per- 
formances can possibly make a_ living 
from them. . . . Often when we are audi- 
tioning young native singers we find a 
promising talent, not yet ready for an 
engagement at the Met. Where can we 
advise him or her to go for that needed 
training? Since we have no place to sug- 
gest, our answer must be ‘No.’” 

There is a great need, and it is my purpose 
in this article to tell you how with patience 
and determination, this need may be satis- 
fied. 

In my judgment, the most practical means 
of affording training to qualified young sing- 
ers is a group similar to the Grass Roots 
Opera Company of North Carolina, the per- 
forming laboratory for the Opera School 
of the University of North Carolina, now 
in its third year with more than sixty grand 
opera performances to its credit and with 
the almost certain prospect of one hundred 
performances during the 1952-53 season. 
‘This group operates under auspices of the 
University Extension Division in cooperation 
with the North Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which Mrs. L. L. Browning of 
Winston-Salem is President, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, of which 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is President, the writer being 
Opera Chairman for both organizations. 

The first question you will ask, of course, 
is how can you go about setting up an or- 
ganization such as is described above, in 
your own States. The answer is not an easy 
one, but the following suggestions may be 
helpful to those of you who are interested. 

First, get a director. “That’s easier said 
than done,’ you say. And you're exactly 
right. Here is the initial and the biggest 


stumbling block. Is there enough brains, 
ingenuity and determination in the teach- 
ing profession, and in the University Work- 
shops, when combined with what the 
National Federation of Music Clubs can 
supply, to overcome this obstacle? I think 
so. 

As Opera Chairman for the organizations 
referred to, I have done a lot of experi- 
menting with opera, opera companies and 
sponsors. I organized the Grass Roots Com- 
pany in 1949 using, for the most part, avo- 
cational singers. It is now in its third year, 
under new auspices, as referred to above, 
and has given something like sixty per- 
formances since the first of January, 1950. 


Where did we get a director? I employed 
him. This, of course, is a quick and easy 
solution—if you can swing it. In every 
state there are people who are able and who 
may be induced to help financially if you 
can show them a definite and constructive 
program. However, if there is no immediate 
prospect of enlisting the financial aid of 
such a person in your state, then you will 
have to look elsewhere for the answer. 

No two states will solve the problem the 
same way, unless a plan may be worked out 
with those colleges or universities in your 
state having opera departments or work- 
shops. H. W. Heinsheimer, Dramatic and 
Symphonic Editor for G. Schirmer, in the 
Music Quarterly for last July, in discussing 
the part that state supported educational 
institutions are playing in developing an 
interest and skill in the performance of 
opera, and the prospect and desirability of 
developing a substitute to take the place of 
“kings, archbishops, grand dukes, or city 
councils of Europe” in its development, had 
the following to say: 


*. . . In dozens of institutions all over 
the United States are the makings of what 
may be called an indirect subsidy, a new, 
constructive, imaginative, and positive 
solution to problems that are typical of 
the conditions prevailing in this country 
today. It is true that neither the federal 
government nor the town of Bloomington 
is ‘subsidizing’ the opera, but the State of 
Indiana through its university is paying 
the salary of the director, Hans Busch, 
who gave up a position as stage manager 
of the Stockholm Royal Opera House to 
become an associate professor at Indiana 
University and to devote all of his time 
to its Opera Department, and of the con- 


ductor, Ernest Hoffman, an American 
who got his training at the Breslau Opera 
and is now likewise a permanent member 
of the staff of Indiana University. [he 
situation—the university taking the piace 
of the kings, archbishops, grand dukes, or 
city councils of Europe—is new, typ'cal, 
constructive. 

“While the universities undoubtedly |old 
the most important position in the ew 
operatic movement in America and are est 
equipped to carry it through, there are other 
forces at work.” 

The remainder of Mr. Heinsheimer’s ar- 
ticle deals with the Grass Roots Opera mwve- 
ment in North Carolina which was repre. 
sented by him as constituting a separate, 
independent approach. We in North Ciro. 
lina are using the producing facilities o 
University of North Carolina and have added 
under University auspices the performing 
facilities of Grass Roots Opera Compiny, 
as referred to later on in this article. 

If the University or College Workshops 
will produce the opera in your state, then 
work out a plan with the Federated Music 
Clubs in your state to sponsor appearances, 
giving everyone who may be qualified an 
opportunity to appear in a principal role 
This may constitute a satisfactory answer 
From California and Virginia I have already 
received offers from schools to train a per- 
forming group for sponsorship by Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. And from them | 
obtained the assurance that any singer who 
auditioned and was found qualified would 
be assigned a principal role whether or not 
such a singer was then or had been a pupil 
of that school. Other states may be willing 
to make a similar arrangement. There are 
ninety-three opera workshops functioning in 
America today and new ones are _ being 
added every year. 

Since the average University workshop 
can give only a few performances in a single 
season, sponsorship by Federated Music 
Clubs should prove of great value to the 
workshop. Even a few performances will 
afford valuable experience for a singer, bul 
it is not fully sufficient to meet today’s needs 
Why not, then, combine resources and op. 
portunities with your State Federation o! 
Music Clubs and University workshops and 
work out a dozen, yes, fifty performances 
of the same opera in a single season? 

Right here, let me point out an important! 
fact. There are probably as many well quali: 
fied opera singers outside the schools as if 
them. For lack of opportunity they missed 
their chance. But that has dulled neither 
their desire nor their capacity. Many 0 
them are avocational singers, who own theil 

(Continued on page 19) 
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TO THE VOICE TEACHERS OF AMERICA continued from page 18 


ow: automobiles, can sing, perform, trans- 
por! and chaperone all on the same trip. 
The practical value of having people like 
this in your set-up cannot be over-empha- 
size! 

]) you have no opera workshop which is 
ava able for your use, then what other plan 
mig it be open to you? 


Hiere is where you, as an independent 
teac xer come in. Look around you for some- 
thin: that will work. The details of how 
to «btain sponsors can be worked out by 
writing me direct or inquiring of the Presi- 
den: of your State Federation of Music Clubs 
or iis Opera Chairman. After you get the 
program going you will be offered all sorts 
of sponsorships. Then you, can pick and 
choose. The Federation Clubs will gladly 
yield to and cooperate with any organiza- 
‘tion that will do a better job for opera. 

Obtaining the cooperation of the North 
Carolina Department of Education in in- 
tegrating the work of the Grass Roots Opera 
Company into the Music Appreciation 
courses in the elementary and high schools 
of the state is the highest thing that has hap- 
pened to opera in North Carolina since the 
start of the Grass Roots Opera movement. 
We are reaching thousands upon thousands 
of children who are now witnessing their 
first opera and 95 per cent of them are 
wildly enthusiastic about it. Your educa- 
tional forces will gladly cooperate with you 
in a movement of this kind. 


An enterprising classroom teacher in 
Rocky Mount assigned to her pupils on the 
morning following the opera the job of 
writing a short comment or essay on the 
subject, “What I Thought of the Opera.” 
The comments were as intelligent as they 
were sincere. They were not all favorable. 
However, those who were not satisfied were 
outnumbered twenty to one by those who 
were. Here is one typical comment. It’s 
from Bill Winters, grade six, Edgemont 
School, Rocky Mount. This is what he 


wrote: 


“| liked the opera in many different 
ways. It was funny in some ways, dra- 
matic in some some ways, and full of 
romance. 

‘I have never before cared for opera. 
[ once thought that it was just a racket 
and a lot of phony screaming that wes 
supposed to represent a foreign language. 

‘| heard many remarks about the 
opera. Going in I heard one boy say that 
he wished that he had his ear muffs. 
When we were coming out I heard the 
same boy say that he would never miss 
another opera.” 


Th. demand for opera in North Carolina 
amon the schools and elsewhere became 
SO gic at that the University of North Caro- 


lina, through its Extension Division re- 
cently established a full-time Opera School 
(with college credit against degree) in 
Raleigh. This attracted for its opening on 
September 17, 1951 about twelve or fifteen 
fine young singers, who since October 1 
have been kept busy singing and perform- 
ing before the footlights. Its performing 
laboratory, Grass Roots Opera Company, 
is greatly handicapped, however, in trying 
to supply the demand for performances 
because the majority of those attending 
school accepted local employment to aid 
in paying expenses and they can’t get off 
frequently enough, esppecially for matinees. 
Incidentally, every person attending the 
school that wanted a job, got one, within 
the first two weeks, and even those will 
probably average a performance a week. 


Finally, if you know of some capable 
young persons who are ready for experience 
at the top college level in opera or who 
would like to learn directing or how to 
promote opera under the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs Plan for Promotion 
of Opera, the University of North Carolina 
can be of great help in equipping them to 
do a job for you if you would care to take 
advantage of its training and performing 
facilities. 

I will undertake to work out perform- 
ing scholarships with the University of North 
Carolina for such as may prove acceptable 
after audition. This scholarship should be 
good for five to ten weeks of continuous 
performances. scholarships should 
yield enough to pay room, board, and trans- 
proportion after an applicant arrives in 
Raleigh with part memorized. Such details 
are now in process of being worked out, 
and you are invited to write for details or 
watch these columns for future announce- 
ments. 

If you cannot now see your way clear to 
establishing an opera company in your own 
state, it may be that we can give training and 
experience in North Carolina to your more 
advanced students until such time as you can 
do so. As National Opera Chairman, | will 
work with you in any possible way to be of 
assistance to you. 

At the present time we have three grand 
operas going and a fourth in production. 

If the plan above discussed becomes even 
moderately successful on a_ nation-wide 
scale, it will go far toward relieving the 
competition and congestion among singers 
in the metropolitan centers. If fully success- 
ful, there will be a demand in each state 
for all the talent it can produce, and such 
congestion will be fully and permanently 
relieved. Youngsters who for any reason 
can't make the Met. can be happy and 


ultimately make a good living, singing for 
their own people. 

Write me direct c/o P. O. Box 1406, 
Raleigh, N. C. if you think I can be of 
further help to you. 


* Address made at the banquet of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing annual convention, Chicago, Dec. 
28, 1951 


REGIONAL NEWS = (from page 10) 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

The first Virginia meeting of the South- 
eastern District of NATS was held at 
Hollins College, Va. on November 10th. 
It was attended by a small but enthusiastic 
group of singing teachers from several 
Virginia colleges and one West Virginia 
school. (The problem of reaching the eli- 
gible private teacher in locations other 
than the college community was discussed, 
and suggestions for further meetings were 
requested by the chairman.) Miss Virginia 
Hover of Hollins College, Virginia, State 
Chairman, was in charge. 

The session opened with a luncheon at 
which Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Second 
Vice-President of the National Association 
from St. Cloud, Minn. was the principal 
speaker. She talked first about the work 
of the national group, the function of its 
governing officers, and the rapid growth of 
the organization. She gave a brief outline 
of the program for the convention to be 
held in Chicago in December, and then 
gave a few of her impressions gained in 
her current study of the adolescent voice in 
High schools and Junior High schools. 

There followed an illustrated talk, “The 
Anatomical Structure of the Larynx in 
Health and Disease,” by Dr. Fred Hamlin, 
Throat Specialist of Roanoke, Va. 

High spot of the afternoon was an ad- 
dress by Mr. Walter Golde of New York 
entitled “Cultivated Spontaneity, a Prin- 
ciple of Tone Production in Singing.” 
Mr. Goldie brought out the idea that spon- 
taneity in its varying forms of expression 
may be cultivated toward a particular end, 
or ends, in the development of the sing- 
ing voice. He emphasized the fact that 
singing is the enhancement of what takes 
place in speech, that is, sustained words 
blended in continuity, and that we must 
take care always to maintain the “active 
flow of tone.” without any unnatural ten- 
sions and interferences. Mr. Golde also 
mentioned the difficulty of the trained 
musician who, in singing, unconsciously 
tries to “make music the cause of tone. 
instead of the other way around.” He 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HICAGO 1951 CONVENTION — (Continued from page 16) 


_ ~ An Appreciation 


Boner 


trom 


‘Che Vational Assuciation 
of Geachers uf Singung, 


Jn ecognition of his service as President during the. 
bient sur of 1950-1951, the officers and members bers of Ghe 
National Association of Geachers of Singing, Inc., pre- 
sent 19 Homer G Mowe this 

Oestimonial 
of their gratitude and good-will. His wisdom as an’ 
administrator and unselfish devotion to the best interests 
the Association have made his tenure in office notable 
indecd through attainment of enviable solidarity. Moreover 
his nsion has immeasurably increased public appreciation 
of. Association ideals. Wherefore he will ever be remembered 


ag Tey ting the finest ditions of our prote 


Reduced fac-simile of Bostinouteh presented to 
tiring President Homer G. Mowe at the annual 
onvention in Chicago. This presentation is becom- 
g a traditional one, Past Presidents Carson and 
De Young having received similar testimonials upon 
e expiration of their respective terms of office. 


REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 19) 


tressed the idea that tone production and 
usicality must go along together as one. 
A panel discussion regarding some prob- 
ms of the beginning voice student ended 
he afternoon session. A tea at the home 
f Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge was given for 
he members and their guests, and it was 
elt that at least a beginning has been 
ade to stimulate interest in the organiza- 
ion in the state as a whole. 


-ENTRAL DISTRICT 

Activities in the Central District have 
een going along at an accelerated pace 
luring the fall and winter months. Regional 
ind Chapter meetings have been reported 
rom various areas, and membership ap- 
have been received in increasing 


We are also glad to report that definite 
teps ave been taken to form new chap- 
‘ty at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and St. Louis, 
We extend to our members in 
ocalities our best wishes for every 
in their ventures. 

As regional governor I would like to 
\press my sincere appreciation to all 
Mficers and N. A. T. S. members in the 
entra! District. During the six years that 
have served as regional governor my 
ork has been made pleasant by your co- 
Peration and the many friendly contacts 


I have had with you personally and 
through correspondence. 

I extend to Mr. Dale Gilliland, your new 
Regional Governor, and to all of you, in- 
dividually and collectively, my best wishes 
for continued success in your own personal 
enterprises as well as your cooperative 
undertakings. E. Clifford Toren 


SECOND SERIES OF MEETINGS, 
NATS NEW YORK LOCAL 
STUDY GROUP 


Because of the success of the first five 
NATS New York Local Study Group meet- 
ings, which in subject matter followed closely 
the fundamental requirements for teachers 
of singing as outlined by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education, the committee 
is looking forward with great enthusiasm 
to a second series of meetings. 

It will open on February 7 with an ad- 
dress on The Art of Teaching by Dr. James 
L. Mursell, Chairman of the Department 
of Music, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. On February 28, Carl Beier, Pro- 
ducer and Director of Columbia, and of the 
Faculty of the American Theatre Wing, will 
speak on The Singer and Television: on 
March 13, Standards of Expressive English 
in Singing, by NATS members; on March 
27, Problems of the Singer’s Personality. by 
Dolf Swing: April 24, Round table discus- 
sion. 

The New York Study Group at the pres- 
ent time includes members from upper 
New York State, Long Island and New 
Jersey, as well as New York City. The fol- 
lowing are members of the committee: 
Grace Leslie, Chairman: Dolf Swing. Sub- 


NEW YORK 
SINGING TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
(Founded 1906) 


An Organization whose Members 
are among the leading Teachers of 
Singing in and around New York 
City. 


Supplemental Educational Classes 
and Young Artist Recital Series 
For 
Students of Teacher Members 


For all 
Secretary, 
Association, 
New York. 


information, address Corresponding 
The New York Singing Teachers 
17 East 86th Street, New York 28, 


Chairman; Solon Alberti, Victor Alexander 
Fields, Violet Johnson, Homer Mowe and 
Bernard Taylor. 


These meetings provide an opportunity 
for all serious and generous minded teach- 
ers to receive from and contribute to the 
improved art of the teaching of singing. 
With present-day problems as well as di- 
versified opportunities for the singing 
student, the teacher must be prepared within 
himself for a teaching approach which tran- 
scends purely mechanistic devices. While 
some of our membership can attend work- 
shops and national meetings, and belong to 
chapters, there are others who may welcome 
the opportunity within their own community 
to get together for stimulating and honest 
talk and discussion. Therefore, the local 
study groups. Grace Leslie, national chair- 
man, is now working on the country-wide 
spread of local study groups. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


THE BULLETIN, in its new for- 
mat, is mailed under second-class 
postage—the cost is 5 cents for each 
individual copy that is released. On 
the envelope enclosure is marked 
“Return postage guaranteed.” Each 
copy of THE BULLETIN returned to 
the editor’s office involves an ad- 
ditional postage cost to the National 
Association of Sc. This is the nearest 
approach that can be made to salvag- 
ing copies of THE BULLETIN not 
claimed at point of delivery. This 
arrangement provides a reasonably 
good method of keeping the mailing 
lists accurate and up to date. 

All members are urged to cooperate 
with THE BULLETIN staff, in the 
following manner: If you have moved 
and have not in the meantime notified 
Mr. Harold Luckstone, Assistant Edi- 

Remember that every copy of THE 
BULLETIN returned to the editor's 
office involves extra expense to the 
National Association and additional 
work and bother for those who are 
trying to maintain for the organization 
well-organized, accurate lists for mail- ° 
ing purposes and matters of record. 
tor, 17 E. 96th St.. New York 28, 
N.Y., please leave at the address which 
you are leaving, sufficient money to 
finance the forwarding of your copy 
to your new address. Also be sure to 
leave a complete and accurate for- 
warding address with the superinten- 
dent of your building or with the 
postal authorities. 
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SHOULD WE TEACH PRESENT DAY METHODS of Singing Popular Songs?*. 


By EARLE TANNER, Evanston, Illinois. 


There seems to be no reason, as far as I can see, after a career of twenty-six years 


singing before the public, for the teaching of popular singing in our studios. Before we con- 
tinue further let us define what we mean by a popular song. I would say that Schubert's 
Ave Maria is a popular song, and I don’t think that here in this room there is a single 


person who would care to argue that point. 


What I am talking about is the song that we 


hear in the latest movie extravaganza—or something like “Mule Train”, “Because of You” 


or “Be My Love”. 
by an untrained voice. 

In almost every city there are a few 
people who set themselves up as teachers of 
popular singing. I say that what they teach 
has nothing to do with the technical side of 
voice but only has to do with the current 
style of interpretation. I know that to be a 
fact as | once had the opportunity to go into 
one of those so-called schools. A friend of 
mine approached me over at the National 
Broadcasting Company some eight or nine 
years ago and asked me if I would do him 
the favor of taking over a class of popular 
singers in a school that he was going to buy. 
In a spirit of generosity I told him I would 
go over and listen in on some of the lessons. 
I did so and was absolutely amazed at what 
was being “dished up” in the way of instruc- 
tion. This man vocalized the pupils about 
five minutes on nothing but m’s and n’s and 
had everybody singing thru their respective 
noses. Then for the rest of the half hour 
he coached them on the current popular 
song or on some of what are known as 
“standards”. This was all done thru a public 
address system. It was, to me, a pitiful dis- 
play of gullibility on the part of the student. 
You see popular singing is not taught—ex- 
cept—to teach a person a certain style that 
happens to be popular at the time. They are 
not taught singing but are taught to sing 
songs. Apparently, that seems to satisfy 


_most of the people that patronize those 


teachers. 

What would the members of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing do if we 
were to decide to teach popular singing in 
our studios? It would entail a complete 
upheaval in teaching methods. As a matter 
of fact, it would mean that voice teaching 
as we know it would have to go out the 
window to make way for the current style 
craze. It would be just like the ladies dresses 
—up to the knees one year and down to the 
ankles the very next. My contention is, 
that a person who desires to sing popular 
songs should put himself in the hands of a 
good popular song coach. That is the only 
way to learn to sing such songs. It doesn’t 
take much of a voice to sing “I Dream of 
You” or “Nature Boy”. The thing to be 
taught is how to sing the song from the 
standpoint of sty/e. In my estimation the 
role of popular song coach fills a legitimate 
need, the same as a repertoire coach does 


I have nere seen a popular song of such caliber that could not be sung 


in the more serious side of singing. 

I hope you will pardon a personal refer- 
ence at this point. I was tenor soloist on the 
Carnation Hour for six years and well re- 
member a night when Dorothy Kirsten filled 
in for our regular soprano, Josephine An- 
toine. The closing number on the show was 
the trio from Faust and I immediately had 
to go into the Contented Theme song which 
took me up to a top “G” in half voice. No 
crooner could have done that. You can’t 
make an all-round singer out of the croon- 
infi type of voice. If they have the ambition, 
nine times out of ten they don’t have the 
voice. 


It is my belief that a trained singer can 
sing popular songs much better than the 
crooner type. Again I refer to Dorothy 
Kirsten who proved this point conclusively 
not so long ago when she was doing a show 
with Frank Sinatra. Miss Kirsten had to go 
to a popular song coach, however, to find 
out how to do it acceptably. I might add 
that it was very nice to listen to. 

Take the case of Mario Lanza and the 
song, “Be My Love” which he made so 
popular. Would we have enjoyed it as much 
if it had been sung by Frankie Laine? I 
think the answer is obvious. Whatever you 
may think of Lanza as a singer don’t forget 
that the bobby-soxers scream as much for 
him as they do for Eddie Fischer or Frankie 
Laine. He has established himself as a 
strictly legitimate singer with his picture 
“The Great Caruso”. 

I have great hopes for television. It has 
put the legitimate singer back in the driver’s 
seat. Do not think that nine out of ten 
singers we hear on television have not 
studied voice and a lot of other things be- 
sides, such as acting and dancing. I will 
venture to say that there isn’t a singer on 
Fred Waring’s Show that hasn’t studied voice 
at one time or another if not at the present 
moment. On the Show of Shows there are 
two very good singers, Jack Russell and 
Bill Hayes, who by the way, was at North- 
western University at one time. They are 
very frequently called upon to sing support- 
ing roles in operatic bits with Margarita 
Piazza. They also sing the pop tunes of the 
day and do a very acceptable job in both 
categories. 


Along this line, one of the finest articly 
I have read lately is by Franz Allers 
page 7 of the September-October Bulletiy 
of our Association. I strongly urge all ¢ 
you to read this article if you haven't alread 
done so. 

Popular singers who specialize in tha 
medium only—do not need vocal lessons— 
they need a vocal coach to teach them th 
pop style that is the whim of the momen 
It is not only the beauty or quality of | 
crooner’s voice that puts over the tune- —it\ 
the style in which it’s sung. That account 
for 99% of any pop singer's success. So| 
say that present day methods of singin 
popular songs do not have to be taught j 
the vocal studio. Z/t rightly belongs in th 
sutdio of the coach of popular song. 


*Address given at the “N.A.T.S. 
Town Meeting”—annual convention of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Chicago, IIl., December 28, 
1951. 


From Out the Editor’s 
Mail Box 


“I thoroughly enjoy THE BULLFTI 
and I need not be urged to preserve thi 
copies as I consider them a great help i 
my teaching. Congratulations to you, Mr 
Carson, and your co-workers.” 

Sister M. Laudesii 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“I am delighted with the new format o! 
THE BULETIN. It definitely denotes prog 
ress. My congratulations to its able staff. 

M. Louise Taylo! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“THE BULLETIN is a very worthwhile 
endeavor and I get much from it.” 

Helen C. Richards (Subscriber) 

San Bernardino, California 


“I don’t believe I have taken the oppor- 
tunity, although I have thought about il 
many times, to congratulate you on the nev 
BULLETIN. | find it informative, thought. 
provoking and inspiring. Of course, | dis 
agree with one or another of your contribu: 
tors occasionally, but that is stimulating 
too.” 


John Carl Tegnell 
Knoxville, Tenn. ? 


“It (THE BULLETIN) is one of the bes 
music journals that I have seen.” 
Katherine Hines (Subscriber) 
Columbus, Georgia. 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
hapters and their officers is based on the 
atest information received by THE BUL- 
ETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
ffici:! personnel occur, the editor should be 
nformed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
bvailible for ready reference at all times. 
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Boston Chapter 
Prisident, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
{ilton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
ent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
arker Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
am 02, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
on, $56 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 
Buffalo Chapter 
President, Mrs. Louise C. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
tent, Mrs. Jessie Cutler Wixom, 19 Park St., 


singin 
aught j 
s in thy 


A.TS. Buffalo 1, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, Miss 
ton of Balice Rozan, 150 North Parade, Buffalo 11, 
acheis y.; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucy 
er 28, 


facdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, 
.. Y.: Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 
57 Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago Chapter 
President, Miss Sonia Sharnova, 5046 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIl.; Vice-Presi- 
fent, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 Kimball 
Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIL; 
secretary, Ruth Heizer, Northwestern Uni- 
ersity, Evanston, Ill.; Treasurer, Mr. David 
Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
m St.. Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
fr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 


LLETI 
serve thi 
t help i 
you, Mr 


Laudesii 


e, Wis. 


reeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
we staff lildred W. Coffin, College of Music, Univ. 
Tate f Colo., Boulder, Colo.; Program Chair- 
Pa. an, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 Hudson 
Denver 7, Colo. 
een Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
ibscriber'Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
nia ent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
ighl: nd Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
nent arrict J. Ingersoll, 671 Clairmount Ave., 
the nes 2, Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril 
thought ge 7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 
Mich. 
contribu: Indianapolis Chapter 


President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
)2.\ Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
d.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 
chirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
polis 3, Ind. 
Kansas City Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
f Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
resident, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 


imulating. 


rl Tegnell 
Tenn. ? 


yf the best 


ubscriber) 


Walnut St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
Los Angeles Chapter 
President, Mr. William Vennard, 3805 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 2nd St., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.; Secretary, Mr. Price 
Dunlavy, 6161 Barrow Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 
2401 Effie St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 
North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, 
N. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville, 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ann E. 
Biggs, Appalachian State Tchrs. College. 
Boone, N. C. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad City Chapter 
President. Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, lowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, lowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ace., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 - 
34th St., Rock Island, IIl. 
San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mr. Eugene Fulton, 2§10 Clay 
St. San Francisco 15, Calif.; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 - 10th Ave., Oak- 
land 6, Calif.; Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tenny- 
son, 2890 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 
Pine St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Twin City Chapter 
President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Avenue So., Minneapolis 5, Minn.; 
Vice-President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 
1737 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 917 - 
21st Avenue So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


“To show our simple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end.” 
SHAKESPEARE 


OUR MUSIC EDUCATION AND THE 
FOLK SONG 


Today we find, at our command, con- 
stantly growing collections of folk-song ma- 
terial from all sections of this vast country. 
There are also folk-songs being “made” 
today. 


In countries such as Hungary, Bohemia 
and Russia in particular, there has been 
based the so-called nationalistic schools of 
composition—song and otherwise, on this 
source. As to whether or not a nationalistic 
school of music, (which includes song) grass- 
rooted in our own folk music, will ever be 
established in this country, is a moot ques- 
tion. Sectionalism will prove a handicap to 
this accomplishment—for obvious reasons. 
In this we are not strongly interested at the 
moment, but we must acknowledge the fact 
that our current music education owes much 
to our native folk music, not only as a back- 
ground for study, but as a source of thematic 
material for the more academic music set- 
tings of the present. 


It is generally conceded that folk music 
originated in song, not instruments, con- 
ceived without benefit of harmonic assis- 
tance, and that the text or “word-pictures” 
to be projected do affect the rhythm very 
strongly, and yet the latter remains one of 
the dominant features of the folk song. Real 
folk-singing is an art unto itself, requiring 
the singing of tunes with verses of widely 
varying metres and characteristics, and an 
ear which boasts of sensitivity. Thus, the 
rhythm, the projection of text, a dexterity in 
handling lines of a strophic nature and a 
sense of musical hearing, are requirements 
still imperative in present day singing, and 
can be considered as a heritage relayed to 
us through the years, as a basis for the 
effective training of our young people. 

A visit to the folk festivals of North 
Carolina and Virginia, among others, will 
give evidence that the folk song provides a 
splendid means for ear training. Where a 
lot of this music is transmitted orally, one 
must listen if he will learn, and the young 
mountain folks facilitate their talent for 
acute listening and accordingly learn the 
music they hear, quickly, spontaneously and 
intelligently. 

A concluding thought is, that as folk mu- 
sic is generally a creation of melody with- 
out harmony, the rural singer must learn to 
reproduce the original pattern by the voice 
alone, a difficult feat in itself. Today, in 
our song, we lean too heavily on the ac- 
companying technicized harmonic pattern so 
conveniently provided for us. The practise 
of attempting to conquer the original, native 
intent of the folk song, and to interpret it 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IS CHORAL EXPERIENCE 


ESSENTIAL? continued from page 14 


art, the like of which many celebrated artists 
on the concert stage today could emulate 
with difficulty, if at all. 

Keeping time! What a problem, and what 
a stumbling block for many a singer! When 
music is made with others there is only one 
little element that keeps the performance 
together, and that is the beat! The best 
counters are found in our symphony orches- 
tras and instrumental ensembles; the second 
best in our fine choirs and choruses. I know 
of no better way of learning to observe rest 
values as well as note values accurately, 
singing dotted notes correctly, making quick 
changes from one rhythmic pattern to an- 
other than in an ensemble group. This 
applies also to that most expressive element 
in music—rhythm. I use this term in the 
broad sense implying, among other things, 
the relentless forward drive, the coordina- 
tion and timing necessary for clean-cut at- 
tacks and elegant releases, and including 
also the shaping of the phrase. 

To understand polyphony in music one 
must be thoroughly aware of more than 
one melody at a time. Even in accompani- 
ments of songs counter melodies frequently 
accompany the vocal line which affect it in 
one way or another. This dependence and 
interrelationship of lines can be understood 
best through the experience of singing poly- 
phonic music with others. It seems to me 
that it is quite impossible for a vocalist to 
sing a Bach aria, for instance, without a 
musicianly approach to polyphonic music as 
such. 


There are many facets to the equipment 
of the vocal soloist, least of which certainly 
is not the ability to listen well. The ears 
of the singer in a fine a cappella choir be- 
come sharper in such matters as intonation, 
tone color, sympathetic and flexible quality 
of the voice, and fine nuances. Here one 
must truly become altruistic and combat the 
ever annoying quality found in so many solo 
performers, the quality of egocentricity. The 
result of an improved altruistic attitude, I 
truly believe, makes for a better over-all 
performance with any kind of fellow per- 
former, including the “plain, ordinary” ac- 
companist. 

It should also be mentioned that sooner or 
later the professional singer will sing under 
a conductor, orchestral or operatic. The one 
with choral experience makes the necessary 
adjustment quickly and will perform with 
reasonable ease and freedom under such 
circumstances. There is no question in my 
mind about the many benefits which can be 
derived from ensemble singing in a high 
plane, and the only conclusion I can come 
to is that good choral experience can make 
a liberal contribution to the overall musician- 


ship and artistry of the vocal soloist. 

An address given at the December 1951 
Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Continued from page 17 


was contributed by Clementine Gifford, 
voice instructor, Macalester College. The 
telephone committee reported on some of 
the local absentees, and the Program Chair- 
man, Roy Schuessler, reported the next pro- 
gram to be January 20, 1952, in Scott Hall 
Auditorium, Univ. of Minnesota, and the 
performer, Maria Montana, who will sing 
her “One World of Music,” a lecture recital. 
The spring meeting will consist of about four 
song cycles. These two will be open meet- 
ings to which pupils, friends and prospective 
members may be invited. Sec’y, Margaret 
Sheridan read a letter from our traveling 
member, V-Pres. Helen Steen Huls and our 
business completed, we adjourned. The aft- 
ernoon was a very full one, and was made 
even more enjoyable by our hostesses cookies 
and coffee, served in conclusion by Nancy 
Stuessy, Clementine Gifford and Florence 
Claus. Despite an early winter blizzard of 
the day before, we had 75% of the mem- 
bership attended. 


OHIO MEMBERSHIP MEETING 

On Nov. 25, 1951 a meeting of the Ohio 
Membership of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing was held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. Pro- 
fessor Everett Schreck, director of theatre 
productions at The Ohio State University, 
talked on the implications of theatre in the 
teaching of singing. His remarks were ex- 
tremely timely and a lively and rewarding 
open discussion followed. Helen Steen Huls 
Second Vice president gave an interesting 
report of her observations in the vocal 
classes of the public schools. The meeting 
was the first attempt to bring the Ohio 
Membership together for a meeting and was 
organized by Dale V. Gilliland, State Chair- 
man. 


KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 

A representative and enthusiastic group of 
members and guests of the KANSAS CITY 
AREA CHAPTER gathered at the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music on December 
1, to enjoy their first meeting of the 1951- 
52 season. 


Dr. Wiktor Labunski, Director of the 
Conservatory, was on hand to welcome the 
guests to the lovely new home of the Con- 


servatory which is located at 4420 Warwic 
Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Lucille Haney, Mezzo Soprano, former| 
a teacher of voice at Mac Murray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois, but now of South 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, sang 
delightful group of Richard Strauss songs 
They were: “Waldseligkeit”, “Traum dure 
die Dammerung”, “Kling”, also the familia 
“Air of Salome” from Massenet’s “Herodj 
ade”. Gladwin Chaffin of the piano facult 
at Southwestern was her accompanist. 

Walter Allen Stults, President of the Na 
tional Association, was the speaker of th 
evening. He chose as his topics “Maste 
Teachers of Singing’ and “Vocal Inhib 
tions”. 

Stanley Deacon, Lieutenant Governor 0 
the Central District, served as host in hi 
usual genial manner at the “Snick-Snack 
dinner which followed. 

Members and guests from both Kansd 
and Missouri were present on this delightf 
occasion. 


The next meeting will be held Sundd 
afternoon, February 17th, at The Universit 
of Kansas City. 


OUR MUSIC EDUCATION AND TH 
FOLK SONG = (Continued from page 23 


rhythmically, atmospherically and otherwi 
of necessity, brings to the front all of o 
innate resources. The analagy of the el 
ments of basic folk song singing and t 
requirements of the current singing af 
teaching of song material, is a much clog 
one than we sometimes realize. 
Le 


THE EDITOR REQUESTS 


The editor earnestly requests that 
all material submitted by those au- 
thors contributing articles, as well as 
by regional, state and chapter offi- 
cials, for the purpose of publication 
in THE BULLETIN columns, con- 
forms to the procedure as listed below: 

1. Make certain that all material 
is prepared in a careful manner—as 
to paragraphing, spelling pune- 
tuation. 

2. All material must be 
written, not script, and whenever 
possible in double-space form. 

3. Use a paper that is not of a 
transparent quality. 

4. Adhere strictly to the dead-line 
for reception of material, as set by 
the editor. 
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ils ASSOCIATION ROUTINE... 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
DMMITTEES 


DMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
DUCATION 

mard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
on Carson (N. Y.) 

chard De Young (Ill.) 

th Douglass (Mass.) 

ictor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

dward Harris (N. Y.) 

bnia Sharnova (lIIl.) 


OMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
illiam E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Hexander Grant (Colo.) 

ace Leslie (N. Y.) 

arry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

illiam Vennard (Calif.) 


ESEARCH COMMITTEE 
chard De Young, Chairman (IIl.) 
rville Borchers (Tex.) 

alph Errolle (La.) 

pha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
pul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
illiam C. Rice (Kan.) 
illiam E. Ross (Ind.) 
illiam Vennard (Calif.) 
pbert Walls (Ore.) 

enneth Westerman (Mich.) 


DMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DCAL AFFAIRS 


elen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
ary Cook (Colo.) 

yde Garrett (Tex.) 

iward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

e Hardy (Calif.) 

brl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

E. Pierce (Iowa) 


DMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
UDY-GROUPS 

ace Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
ommittee being selected) 


Elected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
zer, Miss o> H., 220 Savin Hill Ave., 
Dorchester 25, 
nley, Mrs. 21 Montgomery Ave., 


ensington, Md. 

penny, Mrs. Florence Bertha, 925 Springfield 
Irvington, N. J. 

sao Rerhiny Mrs. Norma Ethel, 402 Hughes St., 

Bellmore, Long Island, N. 

. Mr. Norman Mouiton, North Hampton, 


enson, Miss Ruth A., 5708 Wilkens Ave., 
Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


Lain, Mr. James Leven, 8605 McKinley Court, 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


oa sien Marcia, 590 Shore Road, Cape Eliza- 
pe aine,. 
ler, Mrs. Lila Sprunger, 641 Washington St., 
ackettstown, 
ineider, Miss Dorothy I., 694 Clinton Ave., 
Jewark 8, N. J. 
> Mrs. ‘Persis Maran, 13 Cedar St., Taunton, 
Ss. 

232 Fulton St., 


ng, Mrs. Jessie Josephine, 
lizabeth 1, N. J. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


ffey, Mr. Robert M., 1348 Maple Ave., S.W., 
oanoke, Va. 


» Miss Elizabeth Boardman, 19 College Ave., 


Buckhannon, W. 
Walker, Mrs. John _— 1618 Del-mar Dr., 
Chariottesville ille, Va. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Buxton, Mrs. Ethel Lee, 4134 Warwick Blvd., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Green, Mrs. Mary S., 5238 N. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. 

Haugh, Mr. ‘Harold, School of Music, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Ar rbor, Mich. 

Kemp, Mr. Edwin L., Jr., 176 Edgecliffe Dr., 
Highland Park, Ill. 

McKinnon, Mr. Alex Earle, 1015 La Salle Blvd., 
Port Huron, Mich 

Walker, Miss Pearl White, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Mauck, Miss Ruth Jane, 1008 W. 19th St., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Seale, Mr. John Williams, Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
ey Edith Z., 308 Hamilton St., Cam- 


F-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Fisher, Mme. Winifred Lucia, 3412 J St., Sacra- 
mento 16, Calif. 
Jones, Mr. ‘Earl William, 155 N. El Camino Real, 
Apt. 18, San Mateo, Calif. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


a my Miss Alba, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 18, 
Y. (Mrs. Alba Clawson Martin, same address. 
ee resume professional name.) 

Coward, Mr. G. Townsend, (temporary change) 
40 Reed St., Lexington, Mass. (formerly, 18 
Wendell St., "Cambridge, Mass.) 

Dyer, Mrs. Rebecca Neff, Box 1171, Donna, Texas. 
(formerly, a ~ A, Box 3, Ames, Iowa) 


rge, Skye Farm, Henniker, 
Gormesty 193 Fellen Rd., Lexington 73, 
ass, 

Fisher, Mr. Nevin W., Elizabethtown College, 


Elizabethtown, Pa. (formerly, Bridgewater Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Va.) 

Gaeuman, Mrs. William F., 137 Elm St., Oberlin, 
Ohio (formerly, Miss Genevieve B. Bowman, 
9 E. 47 S&., N. Y. 17, N.Y.) 

Henry, Mrs. Frances V., 222 East Allen St., 
Lancaster, Ohio (formerly, 907 Francis Ave., 
Columbus 9, Ohio) 

Franklin J., 1404 M Street N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. (known formerly under 

i . Dressel, same address. Change 
initial and last name) 

Muriel L. Russell, 237 E. 20 St. 
(formerly, 160 W. 73rd St., N. 

Nicholson, Mrs. John B., 339 , 
Marquette, Mich. (formerly, 423 W. oy Ave.) 

Seagle, Mr. John, 405 Calvin Rd., Raleigh, N. Car. 
Formerly, 108 John Adams Dr., San Antonio, 

Scott, Gladys Gilderoy, prefers. 123 Winchester 
Way, Falls Church, Virginia, rather than 1409 
2ist St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Stull, Major Robert K. (in Service). At present, 
Hq. Reserve Command, 3rd Armored Div., Ft. 
Knox, Ky. (formerly, 420 Harmeling, ——— Va.) 

—— Mr. Ernest G., Hoosier Courts 1 In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
South Hale Ave., Chicago 43, Ill.) 

Tartar, Lena Bell, 2675 Vibbert St., Salem, Ore. 
(formerly Route’ 3, Box 983) 

— Harry F,, 1414 W. Tilden St., Roswell, 
N. ‘Mex. (formerly Catawba College, Salisbury, 

ar. 

Turner, Miss Leola E., 441 Cajon St., Redlands, 


1320 North Delaware, Indianap- 

Ind. 

Wells, Mr. Kenneth H., Box 679, Whitefish, Mont. 
(formerly, 445 N. Central Ave., 44, Ill.) 


Wood, Mr. Charles J., Music Dept. = s State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. oe 1202 N 
Avenue, La Grande, Ore.) 

REINSTATED 

Hartley, Miss Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City 4, 

Mr. J. Baptist Building, Dallas, 

exas. 


“Philosophy, aesthetics, and meditation on 
the inner meaning of human life and art... 
draw music into their compass.” 

Hugo Leichtentritt 


NON-MEMBER subscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1951-52 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 


A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra cop of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 


ATTENTION — 
CHAPTER OFFICIALS 

Beginning with the November-De- 
cember 1951 issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN there appears a complete litsing 
of the official personnel of ll 
N.A.T.S. chapters. It is the in- 
tension to maintain same in all 
future issues. It is therefore requested 
that the secretary of each chapter send 
in promptly to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Assistant Editor, 17 E. 96th Street, 
New York 28, N. Y., any changes that 
may occur in the roster of chapter of- 
ficers and directors, due to elections, 
replacements, etc. This is important. 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


(ils) Small Seal, $1.25 


Large Seal, $1.50 
May be obtained from the Secretary, 


‘E. Clifford Toren, 5050 N. St. Louis Ave., 


Chicago 25, Ill. Use them on your sta- 
tionery and display advertising. 
PUBLICIZE NATS IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(November 30, 1951) 
Eastern District 


Southeastern District 
Southern District 69 


Central District 320 
Northern District 102 
Southwestern District 202 
California—Western District .............. 128 
Northwestern District 59 
Canada 1 


TOTAL 
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